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CHAPTER I 


TTmTROD’UCTION ' ' 

. , . been an increasing concern . 

0£ late, there has oeen 

^ in society in the world at 
the status of women in soc ^ 

-=.rtin^ the attention of 

large. The matter has been en^ag ^ ^ 

, ^ , in di'-ierent cnuntflas and 

thinkers and social leaders - 

at several world forums. The 
, -rN hfopn discus se'-i at 

, , inter-St in our country 

a. t, oi-t-r cted consideraDle mt- 

nubiect has aL-croCueia - 

suojc _ hi oh status ana 

, traditionally occupied high 

where women ha/v- 

• j-c, "opst. to cr 03 «^^ 

„nare .orer.,,eht has heen ^ 

opportunities for their udva 

i ' 10 , t, Qinn^ficant role m tne 
depri/ed from playing a sign-i 

hi or science and technology* 

,„rld dominated by educatio. , 

^+..-hvic; of vjomen hoO dccu 

national committee on the sta 

. r 1 in t' e year WU which submitted 
appointed m t,.e y etphasis on 

■in iq 74. There nciS , ,..1 ^ 

h-yoi Titles li^^e schools, 
hi -yr of qirls and necessary fac 
education - 9 ^ ^ ^itutlons have been opened from 

colleges, training ms , a considerable 

a a r suit of which there is a con.iU 

himp to time a s a i -sui 

. . , ,^her of modern establishments 

nunvoer of women m a n^m ,rivate 

„,h as o-overnaent departments, .r 

in urban areas sucn ^ 

,,rge industrial undertahings, comm.r ■- 
enterprises, 1 ^ d ■ ^ -positions in 

. .tc ^-^omen occupy important ..osi ^ 

'’"T : n-aootual, administrative and even political 

country s mt ^ ^ training have helped to 

life. Programmes of educa 

taise the status Of women in our society. 
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However, women in rural areas - and the bulk 
of women in India belong to tnis category - have not 
been able to march ahead \T7ith those in urban areas. The 
percentage of rural women educated or trained in some 
vocation is far lovrer than the urloan women on the one 
hand and rural men on the other. There has been an 
increasing realisation that improvement in t heir 
earning power is one of the more im ortant methods 
of raising their status in society. R. sor'rches done 
at the micro level have shown how those v7omen who have 
an independent means of earning command more power and 
respect in the family. Moreover, female employment, 
supplements family income and raises its economic status. 
In a country like ours where, about 50 loor cent of 
rural households are below, be poverty line, it will 
go a longway in raising the family income if the 
female members are also jarovided with gainful anployment. 

It is true that the rural womer. in India do not sit 
idle. They perform a number of duties such as household 
work, childcare^ working on the farm, animal husbandry 
etc. which k^ep them overworked rather than underemployed. 
Hov/ever, bulk of them are engaged in household work. 
According to some studies, though rural women w?ork for 
12 to 14 hours a day on an aver ge, yet 60 to 70 toor cent 
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of their time is, spent in perforraing housciiold duties.^ 

Only a limited number of them participate in gainful 

economic activities- According to available data/ the 

participation rate of rural women in India was 13’. 2% 

in 1972 vrhich is very low as compared to mccny developed 

and developing countries. The corresponding figures 

for some of them are 62.8% for Portuguese Guinea, 48% for 

Rumania, 44% for U3SR, 4(1^1 for German Democr'tic Republic, 

3&?o for Japan, 32';.. for J.K, , 23% for Indonesia, 16% for 
2 

Nigeria etc. Hovrevor, international comparisons 
in tiis respect may not bn very r?.pt on account of different 
concepts of participation & different socio-economic 
and cultural b ckground of countries, ''.■vhat is more 
disturbing is that female participation rate in rural 
areas declined from 25.65% in 1961 to 13.09% in 1971 
which shows that there has been a shrinkage of employment 
opportunities for women in recent years yaich could.be 
due to increasing masculinisation of occupations 
consequent upon the introduction of mechanisation in 
agriculture and due to the general prololcm of increasing 
unemployment. However/ the female participation rates 
are higher in rural areas than uroan areuis, the r'.^spective 
figures being 25.65% and 9,15% for 1961 and 13.09% and 
6.61% for 1971.^ 
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/\n increase in job opportunities for women 
in both rural and urban areas is# therefore, urgently 
required to reverse the decline in their participation 
rate, to raise the income level of households specially 
those' below the poverty line, and to raise their status 
in the family nd the society. Here increase in the 
number of available jobs is not enough as several of them 
vrould require skills which may not bo possessed by women 
in rural areas. This underlines the need for providing 
vocational training to them. Acquisition of such training 
even in traditional occupations in xvhich they are already 
engaged vrauld also be desirable as it v;ill raise their 
efficiency and earning capacity. In view of the 
considerations mentioned above, the need for imparting 
vocational training ts women in rural areas is being 
realised more and more not only by the Government 
of India but also by the International Labour Organisation. 
It is therefore necessary to plan and implement schemes 
which may increase the facilities for providing . 

vocational training to rural women at reasonable cost 
to the society. 

Any schema of vocational isat ion would, however, 
require detailed information on several aspects of 
the social, economic and educational system vhich ^lre 
not available in a systianatic form. For example. 
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information on socio-economic and cultural character- 
istics of rural women would be needed to find out 
their availability for particular types of training 

programmes. How much spare time they ha.ve, whether 

% • 

they >are ready to go out of their village to receive 
training r.d to take up a job, whether there is any 
scope for self-employment, what is the effect of the 
economic status and type of family on their participation 
rates, what is the attitude of male members - cruostions 
like these need to be answered before finalising 
training programmes. In addition, detailed information 
on all relevant aspects - financial, personnel, 
organisational etc, - of existing treoining facilities 
should be collected and their performance evaluated. 

The opinion of rurcol women (specially those who have 
received training), on different aspects of training 
progranme should be obtain .jd. It were considerations 
like these that seem to have promoted the Government 
of India to commission the present research project, 

Ibe report gives in-ormcotion on all those aspects. 

The plron of the report is as follows Chapter II 
gives a statanent of objectives of the research project 
and indicates the methodology followed. Chapter HI 
and IV give the necessary background information on the 
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Kerala State and Quilon district respectively so as 
to enable the readers to appreciate the nature of issues 
that should be kept in view while evolving any scheme 
of vocational training. Chapter V gives on account 
of the existing training facilities for rural women. 

It also examines their strengths and weaknesses. The 
subsecfuent chapters deal with different as}pects of the 
training programme along with our suggestions. 



thapter II 

OBJ ECTB/ES AIsiD METHODOT..OGY OF THE STUDY 


2.1 Ob-jeGtives:- 

The research project was undertaken at the 
request of the Ministry of Labour^ Director General 
of anployment & Training, within the broad framework 
of objectiv.„s laid down by them. These objectives are 
stated below. Broadly spea cing those included an 
identification of training needs, survey of existing 
training facilities, and suggestions for evolving and 
extending training programme in future after taking 
Into account the personnel, financial, organisational 
and locational aspects. The objectives are described 
below. 

(i) To survey e^'^'isting training facilities for women 
in the selected district(s); 

(ii) To identify training needs/trades end areas in 

which the training facilities need ^ to be expanded/ 
diversified in different parts/regions; 

(iii) To suggest nature of training courses to be 

started whether part-time, full-time, ^flexiele, 
ad-hoc skill develogiment courses considering the 
constraints on tir^io available to women in rural 
ar-oas," 

(iv) To recommend whether the training scheme be 
implemented on pilot basis and if so suggest 
geographically dispersed zone/zones where some 
of the training programm*.;s could be tested for 
the development of country-wide training programrae; 

(v) To suggest an organisational pattern at various 
levels - national, state and local - to man this 
vocational training programme and assess the eactent 
to 4iich the existing infra- structure available 
for rural development, rural extension work, 
health and comnunity centres or educational 
institutions, could be utilised; 


(vi) 
vii) 

/iii^ 

■: ^ 

(ix) 

(x) 

(xi) 
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o£ setting up mobile 

To consider feasxbi y 
training centr-^s; 


training c«ntr>-s, 03 to be trained 

TO estimate the number of train., 
during the year. -ui,,„ent, teollng 

canaluate the laellxtraj^ 

Otc. required for qualifications. 

. dd-a. r- -ciuirement cf pcrsonne^ 

To assess required for ruiu j 

r-ricS!:i- --- 

tro.inees a.iu'-i 

,,rograramer ^ need/ desirability of 

• 1 nnd recomraand taw ^A^r\ centres 

TO consider and 

setting up of „ j^^ing centres; 

against purely tr.m 


xii) 


Against purely tr.iiu... ^ 

To ’ssess tne morl^ctability ^ Acquired sltilp in 

n -Picture ox x.iiw 

clear . which 

•Ti n-obded and levels at wnici 

^ tv-oes and shilis ^ 

SeJ should be imparted, 


b) 


c) 


they snoui. — -i-- 

. ,« -nd a suitable sohaae 

. .. the conrses w rTVaich ma*Y oe 

roulr-S to tun these courses «hich -Y 

conducted for women: 

.. ■^ -■. nilot zone for imiple- 

location ^'^’^.^,?annei programines and tho^ 

mentation of the t - various levels. 

oraanrsatxoual w 4. 

ro bo trained during the nex 
d) number of women to be 

one yw -r? ^ si nine/ 

o) voroducts th.et could de pro n jor 

small scale oasis/mede^^. which ^ 

which there IS alrca y a reasonable 

prospects far .=ai 
'jeriod of time; 

■" -i,. - rior' the women trainv:,d. 

f) employment opportunities 
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2.2. M^qt-hodology s- 

^ Data and information needed for the study have been 

obtained from primary as well as secondary sources. 
Baclcground information about the socio-economic aspects 
of the state and pattern of future development viere 

obtained primarily from secondary sources. These 

included the census. Five Year Plans of the State, 
publications of the State Bureau d economics ^ Statistics, 
state Directorate of anploymcnt ^ Training, and various 
departments of state government such as -Agriculture, 
Education, Industry, etc. A list of these sources 
providedjj ln Annexure — Information was also obt .mud 
^ directly from training institutions both at the state 

and district, level# 

Besides, discussions were held with knowledgeable 


officers & exi>erts. For this .purpose, a meeting of 
state level officers, w s held at Trivandrum on 7th 
October, 1980. Another meeting of district level officers, 
was held at Quilon on 8th October, 1980. Deliberations 
at both the meetings proved useful. Besides cO few 



mentioned above were contacted un unej-x. ux^uuuo ^ 
discussions held* 

Information not available in secondary sources 
was obtained through primary sources by conducting field 
October 1980. According to the terms 
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-t-o be conducted 

of the contract, such surveys 

in only ono district. The following paragraphs provide 
details of the selection o£ district, viH -9- 
r^otion d 

. - *.hor-e wore ten districts 

Hvnr. -t-o the 1971 census, th^ru wv,j. 

2.2.1. According to the ^ t k -t- 

, ■. c.nnanore, KoshiKode, Halappnram, Palghat, 

in Kerala viz, Cannanort-, 

T. inm Kottayam, Allepey, Quilon and 
Trichur, Eruakulam, Kotta/am, 

T . -^aai-t-ion which n\ade the 
n ranicki was a later additio 

Trivandrum, IduKKi Wi..& 

local number of districts eleven. Recently one more 
has been created which will mahe the number 

. .. 1 , .Q find ^ho district in any 

It is very difficult 

state which can be regarded as a true representative of the 

state as a whole. Conditions vary widely. Hence, given 
the constraint of selecting one district, it was 
decided to select a district which could be taken 
as the most representative of the state. For this 
..urpose, inter-district data on the following aspects 

r- 4 «v% "'bointi of VX 0 W o£ tiriv-. 

considered more relevant from 

«5t:u<3.Y w0r^ collocted 3.nd 

nature and purpose of the study 

compared & each district was^iven a rank- 
Percentage of Area a^Sq.Km. 


2 . ?orcentage of total population. 

of population. 
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4. Density of popul-tion. 

5. Sex Rdtio^ 

6. siterary rate for total population. 

7. Literary rate for females- 

8. Total female workers- ,* 

9. Total female non-workers. 

10. Percentage of Women workers. 

11. Percentage of Male Workers. 

12. |Percentage of female workers. 

13. I'^mJoor of Cultivators. 

14. Number , of Agriculture Labourers. 

15. Number of Mining workers. 

16. Number of workers In manufacturing-household 

industries. 

17 . Number of workers in manufacturing other than 
household industries. 

18. Number of workers in construction, 

19. Number of workers in Trade & Coriunerce- 

20. Number of workers in Transport, 

21. Percentage of female workers to female population, 

22. Per capita availability of total cropped area. 

23. No, of Schools per 100 school going children, 

24. No. of Schoola per lakh poisulation (1974-75). 

The nearer the district from the state average/ 

the more representative it was assumed to be. For this 
purpose deviations from state figures were worked out 
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with respect of each of the selected indicators 
and the districts raiJcod accordingly, "^fter ranking 
each dstrict against these factors, total scores wore 
counted for all the districts. This in turn provided 
the basis for ranking the districts against the total 
scores. 

^t of ten districts Quilon was ranked 1st, 

.Trichur 2nd, Cann^nore 3rd, Trivandrum 4th, Erconkaulam 
5th, kllepp^-y 6th, Kozhikode 7th, Kothayam 8th, 

Malappuram 9th, and Palghat 10th. 

The attached sheet gives the c:>mplete picture 
in its full details wh Ich start fram page IS.... 

2.2.2. Selection of Taluks, Blocks and Pa n chavats; 

The Cuilon district has 6 Taluks and for the 
study all of theai vrere selected. There are 17 blocks 
the distribution being 4 in Quilon taluk 3 in 
Kottar .kara Taluk, 3 in Karunagappally Taluk, 3 in 
Pathanamathitta Taluk, and 2 in Pathanapuram Taluk 
and 2 in Kuktliathur Taluk. There are 102 Panchayats, 
the distributiori being 20 in Quilon, 18 in Kottarakara, 

14 in Karunagappaly, 14 in Kunnathur, 22 in Patha.nanathitta 
and 14 in Pathanapuram. One block from each Taluk 
was selected on the basis of random sampling and 
thereafter one panchayat was selected from each block 
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Culti- 

vators 

Classificationwisv 

i percent 

ago of iiornen Workers 

Constructior 

Agricul- 
tural La- 
bourers 

Livestock 

Mining 

Manufactu- 
ring house- 
hold Indus- 
tries 

r4-..nufactu~ 
ring- other 
household 
industries 

10 

6 

2 

6 

6 

5 

6 

2 

3 

9 

7 

8 

2 

2 

3 

7 

6 

8 

10 

6 

8 

8 

9 

4 

4.5 

7 

8 

4 

1 

2 

5 

3 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

3 

9 

5 

1 

10 

5 

5 

10 

2 

9 

7 

7 

7 

1 

8 

4.5 

1 

4 

3 

9 

10 

1 

1 

4 

10 

9 

6 

8 

7 

10 

3 

9 

1 


Trade Sc Trans-% feraale 
Commerce port workers to 

feraale popu- 

.Ir-tion 


R^-nk according RanK according to 

to No. of per N.-'. of Schools per 

caioita availability 100 school going 
of' total cfoipped children, 

area . . — — — — 


1 

9 

3 

7 

5 

8 

6 
2 
4 


1 

10 

8 

8 

3 
9 

4 
2 

5 


4 
9 
8 

10 

6 

3 

5 
1 
2 


2 

3 

1 

10 

6 

. 8 
9 
5 


9.5 

9.5 
8 

3.5 
6 
6 
1 
2 

3.5 



MuXhr.thal 


napuram ana 

Thriky^av ilv attorn , 

KT.r-th and Mallapp^^ 


Veliyani/ 


was priw 


war G a o 
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(a) Cultivators 

(b) .Agricultural Labourers 

(c) Live-st.x:k, 1‘orostry/ Fishing, hunting_ancl 

olantations, . ..tircharils and allied activities. 

(d) Mining and quarrying 

(e) Manufacturing, Processing, servicing and repairs 

(e.l) Household industry 


(3.2) Other thcon h iusehold industry 

(f) G instructi on 

(g) Trade & Couraerce 

(h) Transport, storage and coipjnunications 

( i) Other ser'^ices 

i-Xia to limited vavailability of Panchayat level 
occupati -onal information, tne rigures relating to 
occupatiorf'^distributi jn fi h vaseh ilds in each Sdmchayat 
were confuted after assigri-ing woighta.^es d...rived from 
the relative c imposition of each occuuati 'n^j£.catGgory,'# 
among total uork force, pertaining ti the cincernod 
Taluk as a vihole. Besiles data Itmitauions, '--notlnr 
rationale vjas the imperatives for larger genera Liseti n. 
Hhile information "ibout the number of h us^ii woo 
mostly obtained from the panchayat records, occupational 
figures were drawn from, the census (1971). From each 
occupational category, the number of sample housdo old 
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was determined using the meth^^d of population 
proportionate to sample size. For this the followirg 
formula was employed. 

^ Qn = T. 3.R. X H.Q.C.n 

N 

^.iSliere: Qn = Subsample size for the cxicupational 

category *n* 

T.S.R. = Total Sample Required 

H.O.C.n. = Number of total h 'jusediolds in 
occupati ^nal category 

'n' in Ranch eyat. 

N = Number of t'jtal h ouseholOls in the 
P.anchayat • 

Subsequent to calculation of size of sub-sample 
for each occupational category/ h )Usdholds x-zere selected 
from different wards, in the voanchayat area at random within 
tne chosen occupational category. 

In the households/ the unit of enquiry was 
the i.emale functional head of tne houscdrold. iiitogoth-r 
491 households wore covered in the survey in the 
selected distr.ict. However after scrutiny throe 
schedules/ c 'Tistituting 0,61 per cent/ were discarded 
bringing the total number of households retained for 
analysis and interpretation to 488. The following 
table shJX'JS the geographical .<^rcad of the surveyed 
households ^ihiich is on page 19* 
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Table: 2. 2 Taluk and Panchavatwlse distribution of surveyed 

Hous^olds . 


Si. 

No. 

Name of Tteiuk 

Name of Pa-neh-ayat 

Number of house- 
h old s interviewed 

1. 

Mallaphuzhacherry 

Pathanamath itta 

83 

2. 

Pallickal 

Kunnathur 

80 

3. 

Paltazhi North 

P a th an apur am 

81 

4. 

Thevalakara 

KajTunagapal ly 

82 

5. 

Thrikovilv attorn 

Quilon 

82 

6 . 

Velium 

Kottarakara 

80 



Total 

488 


2.2.4. Instruments of Data Collection 


As already mentioned both the primary & secondary 
sources were used for collection of data and information. 
Secondary source information was utiliseu wherev^ir 
available. Inf :)rmation about existing facilities for 
training/ nature of training and 3ther information 
pertaining to training facilities were collected both 
through secondary sources as well as from the field survey. 
Besides the primary and the secondary sources, discussions 
were held with the officials and the non-officials. 


Seven types of 

collection of primary 

1- 

Schedule for tl 

2. 

Schedule^ for i 

3 . 

Sch dule^ for 

4 . 

schedule^ for 

5 . 

Schedule^ for 

6 . 

Schedule^ for 

7 . 

Schedule^ for 
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schedules! for the voxuueee, different 

K I,nr.s auesti>ns pertainrna to drffor 
in the schedules * ^ qet the 

aspects of tralnxhg were i^enviewed. 

lactuel fhfor.ation end opt o ^ 

hs the rural w^cn- 

^ ® , ^-.4-aiitv of h\iman 

^ =. -npirt or the total it^y 

the study was taken as P ^ 

development and manpo-wer planning. 

■ d rural non-^-forking vnmen, 

Rural working women an 

a\d under this study so as to assess 

b-:>th were covere Oo -for t' 

, « ' -omrT -future needs ipr 

hho Utlllsatioh Of trarnrns ahl futur 
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Kerala 

Kerala at a Glance 
1 . iirea 


Chapter III 

ASocio- Economic Profile 


2. Population (1971) Census 

Total 

Male- 

Female 

3. - Density 

4. Decennial growth rate 1961-71 

State 

Rural 

Urban 

5. Sex ratio (Female to 1000 males) 

6. Percentage of literacy 

Total 

Male 

Female 

T. Percentage of urban population to 
botal population 1971 

8. Work participation rate (%) 

T.otal 

Male 

Female 


38864 sq. km. 


No. 

of 

Districts 

11, 

no . 

of 

Taluks 

57 

No. 

of 

Revenue Villages 

1334 

No. 

of 

Census Villages 

6375 

N 0 . 

of 

Towns (Census) 

88 

No. 

of 

C.C. Blocks 

144 

No. 

of 

Panchayats 

990 

No. 

of 

City Corporations 

3 

No , 

of 

Municipalities and Township 

37 


213.47 lakhs 
105.88 lakhs 
107.59 lakhs 

5 49 krri. 


26 . 29 per c ent 
24.61 per cent 
35.71 per cent 

1016 


60.42 

66.62 

54.31 


16 . 2 


29.12 
45 . 00 
13.49 
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1.26 


59.41 

21.05 

19.50 

0.04 


Total 

10. Religious groups (%) 

Hindus 
Christians 
Mus 1 ims 
Others 

Sources- Census of India 1971. 

3 . 1 To-oographys- 

T, T <r- 1 -i-n ;5't- pkI in the South 14est 

The state of Kerala is situatea in 

xj- A ^ between the Hestern 

ODrnar o£ the countrY. It is weageJ eetwee. 

Ghat and the Arabian Sea and Is divided into 3 natural 

regions viz., low land, midlard and high land. The normal 

annual rainfall is 3,019 mm. which is among the highest 

in India. .A number of rivers originate from the highlands 

and fall into .irablan Sea. Forests cover an area of 

10,413 square :«ns and provide useful raw-materials for the 

manufacture of paper, plyewood, hard-wo-od, chip-wood. 

The Iniportant species ares taak-wood, r)se-wood, and 

bamboo. Ti,are are extensive tea and cardomom plantations 

on the higher elevations while pepper, coffee, rubber and 

ginger are grown extensively in the lower elevation. 

In thio nddland the ranges of low hills are 

intersperspers^^ with paddy fields, coconut gardens and 

other precious trees. Besides, paddy and coconut, 

extensive cultivation of tapioca is a special feature 

of this region. 
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The coast contains a narrovj strip of land of 
more than 575 km. in length and is famous for its coconut 
groves and fishing centres. The Kerala coast is famous 
for some of the rare minerals like ilmenite/ m>nazite/ 
rutile, zircon glass sand, building stones and different 
types of clays. 

3.2 Area & Pooulation ; ~ 

The State of Kerala has an area of 38864 sq. km,, 
a population of 213,47 lakhs and a density of 549 per 
sq. km. Accordirg to 1971 census there were 10 districts, 
57 taluks, 1334 revenue villages, 6375 census villages, 

88 towns, 144 C.D. blocks, 990 Panchayats, 3 city 
corporations and 37 municipalities and town^ips. The 
population has been estimated to be 257.67 lakhs by 1981. 
Since the female population is higher than the male 
population the seX j-atio v/as 1016 females per 1000 males 
for the 1971 census. The decennial growth rate - (1961-71) 
for the State was 26.29 per cent (24.61% for rural and 
35.71% for urban) and the work participation rate was 
29.12 per cent (45?4 male and 13.49% females). Kerala is 
a amall State but the population here is not uniform in 
all the districts. Even the area is not uniformally 
distributed. In nine out of ten districts, the population 
is within a range of 20 per cent above or below the average 
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Table t 3,3 

Percentage area and Population of States in India 1971, 


States 

Percentage 
of area 

Percentage 
of '■’opula- 
tion 

Density Sex Ratio 
of Popu- (females 
lation oer'OOG 
males 

Per capita 
• incane 
(1975-76) 

Andhra Pradesh 

8.44 

7.94 

157 

977 

919 

Assam 

2.40 

2.73 

150 

897 

850 

Bihar 

5. 30 

10.28 

. 324 

954 

661 

Gujarat 

5.97 

4. 87 

136 

934 

1195 

Haryana 

1.33 

1.83 

227 

867 

1296 

Himachal Pradesh 1.70 

0.63 

62 

958 


Jammu & Kashair 

6.76 

0.84 

46 

878 

883 

Karnataka 

5.84 

5.35 

153 

957 

785 

Kerala 

1.18 

3.90 

549 

1016 

909 

Madhya Pradesh 

13.50 

7.60 

94 

941 

793 

Maharashtra 

9.38 

9.20 

164 

930 

1330 

Manipur 

0.66 

0.20 

48 

980 

» « • • 

Meghalaya 

0.66 

0.18 

45 

942 

m 9 m * 

Nagaland 

0.51 

0.09 

31 

871 

« « « « 

Orissa 

4.75 

4.01 

141 

988 

785 

Punjab 

1.52 

2.47 

269 

865 

1575 ; 

Raj asthan 

10.42 

4.70 

75 

911 

894 

Tamil Nadu 

3,95 

9. 52 

317 

978 

889 

Tripura 

0.30 

0.28 

149 , 

943 

781 

Uttar Pradesh 

8.95 

16.12 

300 

879 

1062 

West Bengal 

2.67 

8.09 

504 

. 891 

« 9 « • 

India 

100.00 

- 100.00 

173 

930 

1008. 


Sotffcej Statistical Hand book of Kerala 1979. 
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population of a district. Distribution of population 
by districts (According to 1971 census'^ was 10.30 per cent 
for Trivandrum, 11.08 per cent for Cannanore, 9.87 per cent 
for Kozhikode, 8.70 per cent for Malappuram, 7.89 per cent 
for Palghat, 9=97 per cent for Trichur, 11.16 per cent 
for Ernakulam, ,9.77 per cent for Kottayam, 9.96- per cent 
for /dleppey and 11.30 per cent for Quilon. 

As far as area is concerned only five districts 
fall within the range of normal variation of 20 per cent. 
Quilon, the most populous district and Palghat the 
• least populous district are among the districts of more 
or less average extent. Statement is given on page 25. 

The average population of a taluk is 3.8 lakhs. 

At one extrem.e Kozhikode taluk has a populati )n of 
9.4 lakhs where as at the other Kodungathur has only 
1.1 lakh population, 'Ihere are 9 taluks with a population 
Of 5.5 lakhs, 10 taluks with a population of less than 
2. 5 "lakhs each and the remaining have population ranging 
between 2.5 and 5.5 lakhs. 

According to the 197 1 census , there were 3 , 418 , 2 44 
occupied residential houses in the state accornmodating 
3,543,129 households. The vast majority of houses do 
not have modern amenities like bath-rooms and latrines. 
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An averaCjS household in Kerala acco tinodates 
6.25 persons. The strength is generally higher in urban 
than in rural areas. Among the districts Cannanore has the 
largest number of houseless persons and Malappurarn the 
least. During the seven decades from 19dl to 1971, call 
the districts in Kerala registered sustained increase of 
population. 

3.3. Rural Urban Population s - 

Most of the rural people are cultivators whereas 
urban people have non-agricultural occupations. Rural 
cormnunities are small and homogenous and urban corrununities 
are large and heterogenous. Mobility is more in urban 
people than rural. 

Kerala villages have little resemblance to the. 
villages in other parts of the country. The settlement 
pattern shows a continuity, Strengers get lost because 
it is very difficult ‘ to know vjhere^i_community ends and the 
next begins in the settlements. Due to this peculiar 
pattern of settlement, the aifference between the rural 
and the urban areas is not pronounced. 

According to the 1971 census only 3,47 raillion people 
in Kerala live in tovjns. They form only 16,24 per cent of 
the population of the State. Nearly 84 per cent of the . 
population of Kerala are rural. There is diversity in tiie 
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Table ; 3.4 


STATE-VilZE FEMALE PARTIGIPATTOW 
RATES BY BUBAL & URBaH 1971 


State/'Union Territcries 
(1) 

Rural : 
(2) 

Urban 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 

Andhra Pradesh 

27.4 

10.5 

24.2 

Assam* 

5.6 

4 * 0 

5.^5 

Bihar 

9.3 

4.5 

8.5 

Gu j arat 

12.1 

5.5 

10. 3 

Haryana 

2.3 

3.0 

2.4 

Himachal Pradesh 

21.7 

7.1 

20.8 

Jammu & Kashmir 

4.2 

2.5 

3.9 

Karnataka 

15.8 

9.2 

14.2 

Kerala 

14.1 

10.4 

13.5 

Madhya Pradesh 

20.8 

7.3 

18.6 

Maharashtra 

24.4 

8.3 

19.7 

Manipur 

24.9 

14.9 

23,6 

Meghalaya 

38.0 

13.4 

34.6 

Nagaland 

47.9 

9.1 

45.2 

Orissa ' 

6.8 

6.6 

6.8 

Punjab 

0.7 

2.7 

1.2 

Rajasthan 

9.3 

3.9 

8. 3 

Sikkim 

'±4, 6 

11.2 

41.9 

Tamil Nadu 

17.6 

9.1 

15.1 

Tripura 

. 4.8 

5.4 

4.8 

Uttar Pradesh 

7.3 ' 

3.1 

6.7 

IJest Bengal 

4,6 

3.9 

4.4 

All India 

13.1 

6.6 

11.9 


^^Includes figures fcsr Mizcranij 

Source^ Census of India 197i, General Econcraic Tables, Series I - 
India, Part II-B(l), New Delhi, 1977. 


•'physical features of the state and tiiere are ■ 

different sises of villages, ihe population sise of 

a village is' below the State average in Trichur, Palghat, 
and Cannanore districts because they are divided into a 
larger nui'nber of villages. Quilon has the largest rural 
population, 22.2 lakh living in 98 villages. 

At the lowest level, the particixoation of the 
representatives of the, people in ad ainistration is 
ensured through the Panchayats. At the tirae of the census 
■there were 951 Panchayats. The number of panchayats 
in a. district is not proportional to the rural population 
of the district. Quilon has the highest rural population 
but it is Cannanore which is having the highest number of 
Panchayats, Ihe average pox^ulation of a Panchayat 
in the State is 19,872. It differs from district to 
district. Quilon has the highest average population per 
panchayat- over thirty three thousand. It has the 
highest (17) number of large panchayats having over 
30,000 x-^opul'^f-Ton. • 

3,4. Sex— R^tio & Population s - 

’ The sex ratio in India is 930 females per 1000 
males but the sex ratio in Kerala is in favour of females. 

Only in three districts Kozhikode, Emakulam and Kottayom male 
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T ABLE; 3.5 

Sex Ratio of population - By districts in Kercda 1971. 


District 


Sex Ratio 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Trivandrum 

1011. 

996 

1008 

Quilon 

1002 

967 

1001 

Alleppey 

1026 

1019 

1028 

Kottayam 

976 

976 

976 

Srnakulam 

993 

954 

983 

Trichur 

1083 

1067 

1081 

Pal ghat 

1061 

1020 

1056 

Malappuram 

1041 

1030 

1041 

Kozhikode 

990 

994 

991 

Carman ere 

1018 

1008 

1017 

State 

1019 

997 

1016 

* lumber of Females Per 1000 males 


Source * Census of India 1971. 
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out number females." In Uuilon the number is almost 
balanced. But in. all the other districts, the sex 
ratio is in favour of the females. The sex ratios differ 
widelay in the taluks in the State, It ranges between 
913 and 1162, 

3.5, Age and Population ^ - 

About 40.26 per cent of tlie population is unaor 
15 years of age, 53.51 per cent in the v/orking age group 
(15 to 59 years) and the remaining 6.22 per cent elderly 
persons. Another v/ay of classifying population is on the 
basis of functional age groups. The population can thus 
be divided into workers and non— workers. People in the 
age group of 15 to 59 years are covered under workers 
and the rest under non-v/orkers. 

3.6. Literacy and Population; ^ 

The rate of literacy in Kerala is 60,42 as against 
29.45 per cent in- India, High rate of literacy of vramen 
(54.31 per cent) and of rural people (59,28 per cent) are 
two special features vjhich have contributed a lot in 
all the fields, and are indication of progress in literacy. 
The seven taluks in the lead in literacy are located in 
Kottayam, Alleppey and Quilon districts. Thiruvalla 
stands first with a. rate of literacy of 78,29 per cent. 



The tjducational statistics of tiie Sta»te and the 
expenditure on education frora the State budget are 
highly i.npressive. It is esttna ted that 37.9 per cent 
of the budgetairy expenditure is on oeucation. Every 
effort is being rnade to establish schools vjithin easy 
reach even in the remotest villages, 

3.7. Religion and Population; 

According to 1971 census^ there are 12.7 million 
Hindus, 4.5 million Christians and 4.2 million rauslims 
in the State. There is cultural unity of the -felayalees 
The people have a homogeneous character - in language, 
in dress and in social customs, 

3.8. Schedules Ceistos and 

S ch edu 1 ed T r ib e s ; 

It is Svtid that Kerala had a caste less society 
before the Aryan i iimigrants . Caste syste’U vr.is foisted 
by tlie Tvryans in subtle v;ays. Though borrowed, 
the : systeia atbolc deep root in K„irai£3Lbut no\» Keralit^es 
have, realised the evil effects of the systeru and have 
protested cigainst it. As one of the evils of caste 
system vjas lovjering of the literacy rate of the lovver 
Cciste people special efforts were made to give tiiorn 
■preferential treatment. 
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The scheduled caste pojjulation in Kerala is 1, '772, 168, 
They are found in all die districts. As .auch as 15.84 per 
cent of the total number live in yuilon district. These 
ipeople prefer to live in the rural areas as most of them, 
are engaged in agriculture and ottier typically rural 
occupeitions . In (Juilon 95.13 per cent of the Scheduled 
Caste population live in rural areas. The literacy 
rate of the scheduled castes -in Kerala is 40,12 i:>er cent 
as against general literacy rate of 60.42 per cent in the 
State. Though it is not satisfactory vj’hon compared to 
state figures it is much higher than tlie general 
literacy rate of many states in India. 

In Kerala the scheduled tribes are settled in 
the Western Ghats and tlie low lying hills near tlie boundary 
of Tamil Nadu. The scheduled tribes have been able 
to preserve their own way of life. There are as many 
as 34 scheduled tribes in Kerala. The tribals larefer 
to live in rural areas. Only 4.04 per cent of the 
tribals live iri urban areas. In CJuilon not even one 
per cent is found in the urban areas. The literacy rate 
of the scheduled tribes is 25.72 per cent as against 
40.21 per cent for tlie scheduled castes. It is so because 
these tribes are gen^-^rally found in districts idiere literacy 


rate is lov? 


3.9. 


Workers / Non -“Workers;.- * : 

Out of a poimlation of 213 lakhs only 62 lakhs 
are vjorkers in Kerala. There , is no doubt that agriculture 
and allioa o'-: cup at ions .absorb, a large percontagc of , 
felTprkers. There is a liaiit to the number of v-jorkers v^ho 
can be employed in the agricultural Si-ctor and future' 
depends or^ the diversification of employoient opportunities 
eSpecdLall.y in fields like industry^ and commerce in vAiich 
there is greater scope for development. Trio largest 
number among workers are agricultural labourers. They 
form 30.69 p-;r cent of tiie total number of vrorkers. 

Next is the cultivators vbo iimke up 17.30 r:or cent 
of the worlcers. ^lanuf acturing and processing: other than 
household industry gives eraployaioiit to :aore than 
10 per cent of the total workers. As the .aan~land 
ratio in Kerala is veiyh high , exp^ansion is r'.;(.|;uired 
in other fields of employment/ specially industry. 

The rate of participation in worlc is comparatively 
loss among fe:nales but their representation is found in 
all types of industries. In Kerala 44.48 pui" cent of 
those employed in household industry are '..-o^aen. This 
is the highest rate of participation in any category* 
of vrorjc by vjo aen. Employment in industries excluding 
household industries . is 25.09 per-cent. Agricultural 
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Table s ■ 3 . 74 - 

Working population 

’ ( Di str i ct- wi ss : 

1961 -nd 1971) 




1961 


1971 


District, 

Male Female 

Total" 

Mole 

Female 

Total . 

1 

2 

3 - 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Tri-^andrum 

46.05 

16.04 

31.00 

45.51 

11.77 

25.58 

2. Ouilon 

45.77 

19.20 

32.51 

44.37 

12.87 

28.81' 

3. Allcppoy 

45.64 

22.12 

33.72 . 

43.13 

13.59 

28.15 

4. Kottayga 

48. 38 

16.25 

32.62 

46.86 

12.16 

29.72 

5. Ernakulaa 

47.03 

19.29 

33.18 • 

45.12 

12.27 

28.84 

6. Trichur 

45. 45 

21.82 

33.11 - 

41.81 

15.91 

26.35 

7. Palghat 

52.46 

29.35 

40.47 

49.06 

23.^ 

35.98 ■ 

8. Malappur!-jn 

48.05 

15. 97 

31.56 

4^x. 68 

10.16 

27.08 

9. Kozhikode 

46.57 

14.28 

30.49 

44.20 

9, 49 

26.92 

10. Crjancncre 

48.10 

2 3; 08 

35. 37 

45.97 

14.73 

30.21 

11. State ' 

47.20 

19.71 

33. 31 

45.00 

13.43 

29.12 ■ 


Sources Gonsus of India 1961 and 1971» 
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TmEi3.8 

Daily Str:.tus Une’nploFaen-t by States, 1972-73 


Stato/LTnion Territory Unenploymont Sh-re of Unomp- Share of 

in' equivalent State in loy- the State 

' Person- years Total All- Taont in Total 

India Un- Rato All India 

_ ' enployaent Labour Farce 



(Million) 

' (per cen 

t) (percent) (?er< 

1. Tamil Nadu 

, . 2. 35 , , 

12.63 

12.17 

8,68 

2. Andhra Pradesh 

2.32 

12.49 

12.01 

8.70 

3, Maharashtra 

2.22 

11.93 

19.73 

10.26 

4, Bihar 

2.05 

11.05 

10.24 

9.02 

5. Kerala 

1.88 

10.11 

25.23 

3.35 

6. Nest, Bengal 

1.64 

8.79 

10.66 

6.90 

7. Uttar Pradesh 

1.22 

6.54 

3.68 

14.86 

8. Karnataka 

1.18 

6* 36 

9.20 

5.78 

9. Orissa 

1.01 

5.43 

10.82 

4.20 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

0.71 

3.85 

3.67 

8.77 

11, Gujarnt 

0.66 

3.56 

6^ 36 

4. 68 

12. Rajasthan 

0.49 

2.62 

3.72 

5.89 

13. Punjab 

0.23 

1.26 

4.54 

2.33 

14. Haryana 

0.15 

0.79 ' 

4.10 

1.61 

15. Jamrau & Kashnir 

0.14 

0.74 

8.38 

0.74 

16. Assam 

0.09 

0.43 

1.98 

2.02 

17. Delhi 

. 0.08 

0.42 

5.47 

0.64 

18. Goa 

0.07 

0.36 

18.97 

0.16 

19. Tripura 

0.04 

0.19 

6.41 

0.25 

20. Pondicherry 

0.03 

0.16 

17.86 

0.08 

21. Manipur 

0.02 

0.11 

5.14 

0.17 

2S. Himachal Pradesh , 

0.01 

0.06 

0.82 

0.65 

23. Meghalaya 

0.01 

0.05 

1.82 

0.22 

24. Chandigarh 

«■ 

0.01 

+ 

0.03 

25. Nagaland 


0.01 

+ 

0.01 

All India 

18.57 

100.00 

8.34 

1 no. on 


* Less than 5 thousands ^ ■* 

+ Negligible 

Sources Govornment of India, Planning Cemnission,, Draft Five Year 
Plan, 1978-83 p. 94 
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T/iBLE 3.9 


Employnsnt and uneaDloyiaent of usually 

occuoied 

wanen i^:)rkers to 

agricultural labour 

households . 1974-75.'- : " ’ ' 


( ho. of days) 

1. Wage eaploymont in 

agricultural occupations 

Kc-r,ala 

90 

jlLl Indi, 
i59 

2. Wage saployiient in ncn- 
agricultural occupations 

16 

14 

Total . 

1C* 

143 

3. Solf-enpl oynent in cultivation 

6 

16 

4. Self-etnpl oynont in othor than 
cultivation 

23 

19 

Total 

29 

35 

5. ''.verage of number of days 
not viDrked duo to sickness . 

. 6C 

. ■ , 46 

6. For want of work 

153 

119 

Source: ~ Rural Labour Snquipy 

197.4-75. 
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T.@L5-3.10 

■iverago daily earnings of women belonging to 
agricultiiral labour households in 1974-75 

- (.''jnount in Rs. ) 



Kerala 

All Indi 

1. Ploughing 

4.32 

2.-12 

2 . Sowing 

3,76 

2.57 

3. Transplanting 

4.07 

2.46 

'4. Vfceding 

4.33 

1.95 

5, Harvesting 

5.03 

2.38 

6. Agricultural Occupations 

4.28 

2.27 

7. Non- Agricultural occupations 

2.78 

2.12 

8. All occupations 

4.08 

2.26 


Source j- Rur.al Labour Inquiry 1974-75. 


Table 3.11 


Disparity betwee n -earnlnf's of men and wonen workers. 

1974-75 ^ — - 

(Aniount in Rs. ) 




Kerala 

All 

Indio 

1 . Agricultural Occupa- 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

tions 

6.02 

4.28 

3.24 

2.27 

2. N on- Aigri cultural 

occupations 

5.48 

2.78 

3.37 

2.12 

3, All occupations 

5.95 

4.06 

3.25 

■2.26 


Sources- Rtxral Labour Enquiry 1974-75, 
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labourers are 37.33 por cent and other services 29,27 
per cent. In absolute numbers agricultural labourers 


nurribering 7.1 lalchs is tlie strongest working force 
among women. Household indus tries absorb 1.2 la]<chs 
women/ other industries 1.8 lakhs and ether services 
2.5 lakhs. The high rate of literacy has ■earned for the 
females better representation in clarical and administrative 
services. Coir and cashew are .labour intensive industries 
and vrarnen 6ire specially ad-ept to them. Categories like 
construction, trade and cofUiaerce, transport and 
comimunications , mining and c{uar;rying are still the 
strongholds of male vrorkers. Women cultivators are only 
6. '08 pt..r cent Vv'herGas women -agricultural labourers account 
for 37.33 per cent of the.- total agricultural labourers. 

A.fiong the 'workers 84.95 per cent live in rural 
areas although only B3.76 p^r cent of the total population 
is rural. . There is more under employment in rural areas as 
rural occupations like agricultural operaticjns are niostly 
seasonal. Rural occupations absorb a comparatively 
higher proportion of .female workers than urban occupations. 

Workers in the primary sector, composed of 
agriculture and .allied occupations are concentrated 
in the rural areas. of the state. Household industry is 
typically rural but manufacturing other than household is 


- .42 - 


predominantly urban. Construction, trade and conmerce, 
transport, storage and coiivnunications and other services 
have larger number of workers in the urban areas. 

The special resources of a district are reflected 
more in the xj redominance of certciin industrial categories 
of workers than in the rate of participation in vrork. 

•^he largest number of cultivators are found in Uuilon district 
whereas largest number of agricultural labourers are found 
in Palghat district. Quilon has the largest nuiiiber of 
industies which are more labour-intensive. 

The backv/ard com.nunities are economically more 
active. 'VJhereas 42.86 per cent of tliem are v.’-orkers, from 
the general population workers number out only' 29.12 
per cent. As the income of these backward communities 
is low their standard of living is also poor. The 
sch sduled tribes population are at par with - the general 
population as far as proportion: of agricultural labourers 
is concerned but they do not reach the level of that of the 
scheduled castes. They are well represented in forestry, 
plantation and allied activities. 

^ ” .Q^^^^^P^Tional Distribution of w o rkers in 

the Organised Sectors - 

The Directorate of Employment and Training, Kerala 
makes studies about the occupational patterns of the labour 
every alternative year - once for the Public Sector and once 
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In the Private Soetor, occupational break upf of 
3,65,892 Oiaployoes was obtained of vjhich 1,52,757 were 
women. T'no .raagnitu.de of women erap-loyrcient in professional, 
technical and relcsted workers is about 30 ,.e r cent, 
including primary and middle school teachers. Vfomen 
Employment in clerics.i and related v.’orks are in 
Plantation or rubber tapping. As Crafts numi'jor of skilled 
women are e aployed. The main fuinilies are siainn^.-'rs , 
dra\jers and av e r s y'^CarpebT) Sav^ers and wood v'Jorfc 

specialists, Brickl^iyers, .s'oultry and clay, fairihers, 
urillers, food canners « p_esorvers, bankers, packers, 
sorters and o tiler related fields. l-tomen employment in 
administrative, executive O aanagem-.--nt is insignificant. 

The .ernploy!ai.;nt darket Information Programme shovrs that 
during the y-.-ar 1976-/7, in the organised dec tor there 
were 3,25 , 196, women employ ec^vS in the St.:'te, This figure 
rose to 3,29,547 in the year 1977,73 and to 3,4-i,304 in the 
year 1978-7'9. Tii proportion of v/omon a.,mplo;i'rfient to the 
total 35.1 per cent in 1976-77; 35,2 ,;)-r cent in 1977-78; 
and 35.1 p^r cent in the /i. ar 1973-79. Tlic proportion 
in the public sector v;a.s 25.9 per cent in tlie year 

1976- 77; 25.8 P'..r cent in the year 1977-78; and 26 per cent 
in the year 1978“'/9. In the private sector it was 43.5 
per cent in the year .1976— 77; 43.9 per. cent in the year 

1977- 78; and .43.7 pi..r cent in tlie ye^.r 1978-79. 


„ 4 ^ » 


Ciiuilon district accounts for riore than a third 
of the vjomen einployocs in the State, i'ea and rubber 
plantations, cashew industry, handloora weaving, 
coir industry, veneer and plywood industry, non- 
technical education and health and raedical services 
are the major industrial activities ijroviding eaploynient 
to women. Beedi industry, banking and public 
administration in state government have shovjn significant 
veriations in the numioer of vJomen employees. 

The number of women registrants in tl'ie Employment 
Exchange in the State was 249.3 thousand during 1976-77; 
286.2 thousand during 1977-78; and 379.0 thousand during 
1978-7 9. The figures indicate the growing nuiber of vjornen 
job-seekers. 

In the year 1978-79, about 1,634. vacancies were 
cancelled due to shortage of suitable registrants. 

During 1977-78 about 1,578 vacancies vac-aa e-ires- had 
to be cancelled due to shortage of suitable candidates. 
Some of the categories in which shortages, were oxv:>crienced 
wore - 

Trained high school assistants (maths, Sanskrit, Urdu 
and Arabic), Staff nurse. Pharmacist, Laboratory 
Technician, Health visitory Refractionist, Shift 
supervisor (Dairy) , Boiler Attender, Rehabi libation 
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Technician, Junior Engineer (haxine) , Librarian, Physical 
Euucation Instructor, Boat Syrang, Boat driver, Ds^ntal 
Technician, Le,ad Burner, Assistant Petrologist and 
v/elfed offset Printing r'achine Super’/isory . 

3.11. Socio-Econo aic P rob lems s - 

Kerala is not free of problems. The niiture of 
the probleras are priuiarily eceaiomic. hue to hetivy rain 
a.nd sloping-terrain, soil erosion takes place nhich keeps 
turning the land^ le,3s fertile. The state is not having 
any resource of oil or coal. There is absence of •b£'3ic 
rainereils such as iron, coal and co,.>per. fortunately 
the state has iramense ..-otontiality for the generation of 
hydro-electric power and if properiy duv^^loped this can 
compensate for the absence of fossil fuels. 

In KeKila only <about 36 pnr cent of total area is 
available for cultivation ana only about 30 pj-r cent is under 
food, grains. Increase in the jproauction of rice, the 
staple diet of the people, is given priority those days. 

Thu intensity or croi->ping is high in Kerala, ihero is 
scope for cxporia'ientation in ifd.ced-cr opping. The yield 
is not poor in Kerala but nore scientific methods of 
cultiveition can bring aboue an increase in piroauctioa. 

■ if e-The ' meuicai an^ liable in ■/ther : e;;r^^ 

state £iro very good, botlc in quality and coverage, '-'here is 
a veih;^ xvell developed ays to a of indigenous radical system 
along vjith .aodorn medicine. To extorid medical- facilities 
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to the remote areas and make available the benefits to ;ill the 
people, govurnHie-ntal efforts are appreciable. 

Uneinployment, specially among the educated is a grave 
problem. According to the estimates of uiiemployment .aacie by 
the Planning Commission, the problem o f unernploym-^nt is the 
most acute in the State of Kerala. The share of the State in 
the all Inaia labour force in 1972-73 ^^?as 3.35 p...r cent v/h^-re 
as its shcire in all India unemployment was as h.igh as 10.11 
per cent. The unemployment rate measured as the ratio of 
person years unemployed to person years available turns out 
to be the maximum for this State being 25.23 per Cent as against 
.J.34 for the country as a v/hole. (Table 3.9). 

Confining our attention to v/omen worhers belonging 
to agricultural labour households, we find tiiat they remain 
employed only for 135 days in a year as against the All India 
average of 17 9. The average number of ciays in a year not 
ii?orked for want of v/ork v#as 153 for Kerala as against 119 
for the country as a ■whole. (Table 3.10) 

The wage rates in Kerala are generally higher than 
those in most of the states. Table 3.11 shows the diffcjrence 
betwe»-:n the vjage rate in Kerala and India as a vinolo in different 
productive operations. It can be seen that women workers got 
Rs. 4.06 x-^ar day in Kerala as against Rs.2.26 in 'the country as 
a whole. Hov/ever, even in Kerala which is a comparatively 
advanced State there is disparity betv/een the earnings of men 
and women. These disparities are sxrjecially pronounced in 
non-agricultural occupations (Table 3.12). 
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Chapter IV 

QUILON"-' THE SELECTED DISTRICT . 

4»1 Topography 

Quilon is one of the twelve (eleven till recently 
districts in Kerala, It is bounded on the north by Alleppy 
and Kottayam districts, on the east by Thiranelvelly district 
and on the west by the Arabian sea. The district has a tro- 
pical humid climate. The annual rain fall on an,/6verage.- 
is about 2700 mm. Like the state,.. thG.dis trict can .be. -divided 

into, .three natural divisions on the basis , of physical 'contours: 

; ■ - 

(a) Low land bordering the sea coast 

(b) . Midland- consisting of lov; hills and valleys ■ 

(c) .. Highland comprising the forest clad rnoi-in tains and p-isks 
4,2 Area and Population: 

The district has an area of 4,,623 sc-.km. cons ti tut 
approximately 12.5 per cent of the, total area of the state. 
There are two revenue divisions, six Taluks, Sevfmtecn blocks 
and 1010 Panchayats in the district. 

Table 4,1 


V • 


SL.No. 

Name of the Taluk 

Me .’of Toy 

ns. .,..No, cif i 

d:oGk”H..6 • ®-T 

1. -: - 1- 

Karunag^ally 


" "'3 

. 14 

2. 

Kottarakara 


■k: , , 3, 

18 

3. 

Kunnathur 



14 ■ 

4. 

Pathanamthitta 


" 3,' 

I- 2:2. : - 

5. 

Pathan^uram 

1 

■ .'-2; ',3 


6. 

■ Quilon 

4 


20 


Total 


’ 17 ' 

102 


Sources Census of India, 1971. 



Table :4.2 


Sex-wise population by Taluks 


Si 
1 . 

.No Taluk 

2 . 

Males 

3 . 

Females 

4. 

Total 

5../. . 

I. 

Karunagapally 

160707 

160457 

321164 

2. 

Kunnathur 

145492 

146304 

291796 

3 . 

Pathanamthitta 

195048 

195102 

390150 

4* 

P at h an an pur am 

155997 

154662 

310659 

5. 

Kottarakkara 

209943 

339113 

677646 

6. 

i3uilon 

338533 

339113 

677646 

Quilon District 

1205720 

1207101 

2412821 

Tal.>le:4*3 Sex- 

ratio* l?t^i. 

-71 


SI 

•No. census Year 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1. 

1901 

987 

988 

938 

2. 

1911 

988 

989 

952 

3. 

1921 

979 

•, . ,,.198 2 

.4 926 

4. 

1931“ 

998 

1002 

941 

5. 

1941 

1005 

1009 

953 


1951 

994 

999 

944 

7. 

1961 

996 

999 

951 

8 . 

1971 

lOOl 

1002 

988 


*■ Number of fomales per lOOO me.les 

Source: District census Handbook/ Quion District 1973:43 
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The selected district had a total population of 24.13 lakhs 
according to 1971 census. The density of population ; was 522 
per sq.km, as aga^.inst the state average of ,<549. 6f the total 
population in the district, 22.23 laks (92%) constitute the 
rural population end 1.90 lakhs (8%) the urban. The population 
recorded an increase of 24 percent between 1961 and 1^71. Of 
the population 12.08 lakhs are fonales while males constitute 

12.06 lakhs. 

4.3 Occupational Distribution ' 

The total number of vjorkers in the district as per ^ the; 

1971 census '|jas 690 ^ 283 of which 534, 959 were males and, 155, 
324 are females . The percentage of workers to total population 
exhibits a marked decline from 32.51 in 1961 to p.61 in 1971. 
The participation rate of f males in the district declined fr-m 
19.20% in 1961 to 12.87% in 1971. This is -party? attributed to 
«^ological anomalies in census counts. Table 4.2 gives the . 
details of the occupational distribution of the wprk force, in 
the district and the state while table 4.2 gives similar 


in format ion taluk-wise . 


Table 4. 4 .A 

Occupat ional Distribution of Work Force, 197_1, 


Si. No. 


Particulars 


Cultivators 
Agricultural Labours 
Mining, Quarrying, Live- 
stock Forestry, Pishing, 
Plantation and Allied ■ 


Percentage of total 
District II 

1.70 
22.10 
: 3,31 


de workers 
State 
4.64 
49.06 
5.56 



Activities 
Household Industry 
Manufacturing other than 
househoold industry 
Construction 
Trade and Commerce 
Transport, storage and 
Communication 
other Services 

:ce ; ^G^sus of , -India , 19;/ 1 



TOulciion 2412821 291796 3901 50 310659 421406 677646 3.21164 
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4,4 Infrastructure Faciltties 

Quilon district has fairly well developed infrastrtotural • ■ 

facilities including electricity, roads, railvays, water transport, 
education, corrounloation, and medical facilities. Thevarlous 
■ facilities, available are bneay ai.soussed below: 

/I A 1 . Railways: 

■Quilon is an important railways station and lies on the 
Erankulen-Trivandmm broadgagge Una. It is also on the metre • ■ 

gauge Quilon-Shencottah-Madurai line. 

A. 4.2. Roadways t ._ 

'• Th.a district i.s well connected by a net wort of good roads. 
All the villages -in the dlstUot are accessible by all weather, 
motorable reads. The national Highway Ho:47 passes through the 
district touching Ouilon, Neandakara and Cchira. iho main -cn 
road walso pas.ses through parte of the district. The tetal length 
of the surface roads in the district is 3358.16 tms.^ 


4.4,3, Communi cations j 


. 4-kc. s ri ct arc having Post OfficG< 

Most of the villages m the dis ^nct c_ . 



Number of Posr 
Number of Telegraph 
Nximber of Telephone 
Numbc3r of PCos 
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4.4.4 Electricity; 

The district has.'^a xnaj :)r ■- ydro 3i metric P reject, viz., 
Sabarigiri Hydrc':i Ei ^^ctr^ic Pr-; Jeet'and tvx'^ srnaJ.ler Hydro- 
Electric Power Stations at PalJivasal and Sengulam. Three Sub- 
stations located at strategic points distribute power to the urban 
and rural areas. All the villcqes have been el* 'ctrified. 

^.4.5 Educatiem ; 

The district has v^ell devejcptid aducatic nal facilities. 

The literacy in the district is 65% as against the State average 
of 60.4%. Details fjf the facilites available are asunder. 


' 1977-78 

No. of Low'er Primary Schools 7 01 

No. of Upper Primary Schools 271 

No. of High Schof^ls 19 3 

No- of Colleges (Arts) 13 


Prcjfessic'nal Col legesCEnginoo ring) 1 

Polytechnics 1 

Training College 2 

4. 4.6. Ports: 

There are two Ports in the district viz. Ouilon and 
Koilthottam. Odilon port mainly handles import and export 
of various items w*''ile Koilthottam handles mainly export of 
mineral sands. 

4. 4. 7. Water Transport: - 

The west coast canal system passes throuigh . Quilon and 


Karunagapally taluks. Other canals in the district are Trivandrum 
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- Shoranur Canal/ Paravur Canal, Quilon Canal, and Chavara Cana], 
4. 4, 8. Financial Institutions; 

The financial institutions operatingin the district 
are (a) commercial banks, (b) Cooperative banks and ^FrtT'ic) Kerala 
state Financial Enterprise, Banking is fairly widespread In the 
district. In Quilon tovm itself there are 32 branches of commer- 
cial banks. There are altogether 178 bank branches af;®.diated 
to 27- -scheduled banks, the ponulation p''?r comimercial bank office 

being about 16,000, The deposits increasad from Rsi.lO crores 

in 19 69 to 'a level of Rs, 78.31 crc res by the end of 1978 .sheHwarrrg“ 
4. 4.9 . Medical Facilltl-^s; 

The district also has fairly v;ide spread miodical facilities. 
ThG*re are 92 medical institutions in the district having a .total 
bed strength of 1941. There are a numb'?r of Ai?cpathic, Ayurvedic 
and Homeopathic Di:^ensaries run in the private end co_ operative 
- - ■ sectors in different villages. 

4.5 Aqricul tu re t 

The total cropped area of the district is 3.5 lakh^ 
hectares,. Area so’S'm more than once accounts fx. r 1.27 lakh 
■ . hectares or 27% of the total area. Area under forest is about 
2.11“ lakh hectares. The distributicn of land holdings reflects 
a large majority of small holdings. The details^re fumished 
in the table below, based on 1970-71 agricultural census in the 


dis trict* 
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Table 4.5 

Di s t ribut i.' '.n o f L an d H-- 1 din gs G-ii Ign 


Sl.Nc:-. Si ?e of H aiding 
, (in Hectares) 

No. of 

H- Idings 

%total No.-'cf 
Hr Idings 

% to t'-'tca 
aroa 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Below 0.04 

66 074 

18.0 

1.5 

2, 0.04-0.50 

228424 

6 2*2 

32.9 

3. 0.50-1.00 

43697 

11.9 

22. 4‘ 

4. 1,00-2.00 

22223 

6.1 

2l.« 

5. 2.00-4.00 

56 59 

1. 5 

11.2 

6. 4.00* 

1065 

0.3 

10.4 

Tc tal 

367142 

100.0 

TOO.O , 


The principal agricultiaral crops in the district ere paddy, 
tepidca, coconut, banana, arecar^, rub ber and cashew. In, the district 
Feed Crops constitute about 80% and other crops .about 20 percent ofthe 
area under cultivation. Next to paddy, tepiaca is an important staple 
feed of the people, especially those frpm weaker sections. Quilon ranks 
first in cultivation of tapioca among all the districts in Kerala. 
Coconut is cultivated in about 26 percent of the total cropped area 
of the district. It is cultivated extensive.! y in the sandy region 
of Karuneg^plly, Quilon, Ithikara, . Archalumoodu and Mukhatala blocks. 
Rubber is grown in over 30,000 hectares in the district. Since cul-^*- 
tivation in m-^ parts of the district is done under rainfed condition 
and also most of the holdings are small, usage of modem machines 
Ln agriculture is limited. 
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Tpblo 4 >6 

Principal Crops in the District (igTT-TS) 


SI 

1. 

No. Narae of the Crop 

2. 

/\rea under Production 

cultivation (Tonne; /mill- 

(in Hectares') ion Units) 

3. 4.. 

Value , 

lakhs) 

5. 

1. 

Paddy 

40,383 

71,796 

933 .34 

2. 

Tapioca 

79,365 

10,03,967 

5019.83 

3 . 

Sugarcane 

1,0.83 

4,910 

5.89 . 

4r » 

Ban an & other planta 

ins 9,381 

28,143 

450.28, 

5. 

Pepper 

10,071 

2,689 

40.33 

6 . 

Cashe-wnut 

8,933 

10,005 

550.27 

7. 

7i,recanut 

7,844 

1,579 

284.22, 

8. 

.Coconut 

87,563 

357 

3570.00 



- — 

(million nuts) ; ' 

9. 

.Rubber 

34,759 

24,150 

2173.50 

40. 

, Puls es 

3,496 

1,259 

37.77 

Total 

2,22,878 


13065.43 


Source : Credit plan the 1980-82 , Quilon : 5 
4,.6 Activities Alliedto Agriculture 

SJailon district has the largest livestock population of 
. all the districts in Kerala constituting about 14 percent 
■ of the state livestock.* ' 
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Table ,,4.7 

Prrpulation of Liv-:iStaGb' and Pul t ry 


SI 

SL.ko. 

Category 

"llumbir (in lakhs) 

1 . 

1. 4 

, Cattle 

4.2 2 . 

1. 

■ 2 ^ 

Buffaloes 

0.30 

2* 


Sh.'"ep 

■ 0. 10 ■ 

3» 




: 4.- 


Goats 

2.08 

5. 

— » 

Pigs 

0.03 

6 . 

. 6« 

Poultry 

13. 08 

Tc 

7. 

Ducks 

0.2 0 



Total 

20.7 3 


tc Source:- Livastoc'k census, 1977.. 

Fc The annual growth o f populati-^n is five percent.. The 

er production of milk is ' concentrated in a number o f Milk Corperative 

fc Sc:cietias, numbering abemt sixty- five. Leading centres o f milk 

f; p reduction are. Ranni, (lu'ilon,.. ,Chittum;,al.,e,,.. P arakade, ..An.ch.pl . .and . 

Q Mtkhatala. There are four chilling, pi ants fi r millc at Kc tterakara, 

0 ■Anchel, (kiilon and P athari'amusthilla, Bosices' promo ticn'ai efforts 

a of S.F.D.A. and I.r;B.P. there are over 2 50 artificial insemination 

R centres, a vetf.rinary hospitals -and '■abb u-t 4-0- ;vetarinary- dispensaries. 

t ' The Kerala State Livestock and Dairy 'D' valopment Board has 

■3 drawn up a perspective plan for increasing milk production and dairy 

L activities. This envisages starting- of 248 milk cc-nperatives and 

installation of 13 more chilling pl.ants and a pasteurisation plant. 


The estimated production figure upto 1983-84 are given below. 

Table 4.8 

Estimated Grovrth in Net Stock of Crass breed covs 


SI. No. 

Year 

Net stock cf cross-breed 
cow*s in N.ilk{No,) 


1. 

• 1980 

36,900 


2. 

1981 

41,400 


3. 

- 1982 

41,500 


4. 

1983 

48,9 00 


5. 

1984 

54,600 



Sources Credit Plan, Quilon (1980-82) p.7 


It is estimated that the production cf milk v.dll reach 
3,84,230 Litres in 1984, 

4,7 Marine Resources 

Quilon district has a coastal length of about 42 kilf.xtietres. 

/part from this, there are back -waters,' canals and rivers where 
also fishing is done. Fisheries was the key economic activity 
with estimated 53,000 persons directly engaged in it. The fishing 
population is highest in Chavara block follov/ed by Ochira, Karunagapal] 
Itikkars, Anchalulnoodu, Mukhatgla and Chi t turn al :u I'legcr itcims of 
marine products exported, are frozen shrimps, frozen lobgtertails, 
frc'zen frog legs and dried fish,. There are nine private boat building 
yards and workshdps in the district. It is estimated that nearly one 
third sea food exports in Kerala are f.r.!m, cxiilon. 



Inl. 3 nd fisheries have an inu-^ortant role in the tour 
interior taluks of P athanapuram, P athanamathitta, Karunagapielly and 
Kannathur, The main ini ^d fisnes are til apes, prav.ns, Hullet^ 

cat ‘fish, Anbassies and E troplU'S>- ■ ■ . . . 

4 • 8 Industrial Profil e ' ' • 

There are 15 large and medium scale industries and 1,513 
reCiistered small scale industrial units in Quilon district. There 
are two industrial estates at Ifurunag^ aly and Umayana : lloor respe- . 
ctiyely, besides the Industrial D''"velopment plot at Quilon. In 
addition, there is a functional industrial Estate for. ceramics at 
Quilcn Recently, nine mini-industrial estates were ralso set up 

innine panchayats of the district, , , ; r: , . , 

The major resource based industries in the district are 
(a) Cashew (b) Coconut (c) fish-based (d) clay-based (e) forest- wood 
based ( f ) mineral-based. The ma jo r-- demand bas:id industries in., the 
district are candles, miatches, agricultural implments, stauiongary, 
medianes, tin containers, bakery' and con fectionery. 

, l.i'jDout 200 out of the 300 cashew processing units in Kerala 

6xe located in nulion district. These are mainly concentrated in 
Kerunagcpally, P athanapuram and Kunnathur taluks. Out nf the 
one lakh hectares under cashew cultiyation in Kerala, quilon district 
alone accounted for 48,933 hectares or 49 percent during 1978-79. 
Cashew nut sheel liquid is also an- important exp'oru prf’duct, 

^,2, Coir is obtained from the fibrous husk, of the coconut. 

Coir industri^ in Quilon district is concentrated in the coastal 
blocks like Karunagj_apally, Archal moodu, Chittxmal a,Ithikera, 
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Chavara/ Ochira, Sasthamcothah and Mukhatala* The presence of 
bathwaters and. easy availability of coconut, in. these areas have 
contributed to the growth and development coir indiistry in the 
district. C2nilon leads ail other districts in coconut production 
being around 530 million nuts- per year of the 75/000 coir workers 
in the district about 25,000 are aover'id under 95 cooperative 
societies and the rest are ^^rorking indeo endontly in the 1500 units 
under small private owners. There ere mo,re then 100 cooperative 
societies engaged in coir beating, cleaning cane spinning activities. 
In view of its shortage, coconut husk -has been declared as an 
essential commodity and ’its distribution end movement controlled 
in the state. . , , , 

4.8.3 Quilon district is a leading preduc©!^ o f hendlrom goods in 
Kerala next only to Trivandr'm. Thfere ■ are about 4, 238 handlooms 

in the district, of which only 3,2 26 looms are working at presen-fee? 
of these 2,486 are in cooperative sector and 7 40 in private sector. 
There are 26 powerloom installed in the district. The handloom 
industry is concentrated in places like Mayyaned, chathanur, 
Kottarakkara, Karunag^ ally, peric^nad, Kilikolloarr, Soornad,, 
Koti^Lyam, Vaddakkavila and paravenr, 

4.8.4 This district has a larg ' number o f persons .engaced in 

various rural ' and cottage industries. There are nearTy 300 cor-'pej?- 
ative societies engaged in various village inc?us trial activities of 
which only 213 are functioning with a membership of nearly 36,000, 
The total full time en^lo ;;ment- provided frorn^ these units is about 
7‘000. Therfe are three fruit p ro cessing uni ts, of which, me is 
working and 24 lemon grass processing units. In addition there 
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there are many tiles and bricks, and weed based Industries. 

4.8.5 Forest accounts fcr about 45 percent of the d is trief s total geo- 

' , . T ^ Tdhfirp -^r=> rfuito a Q -^od numbar of saw m life, pac3<xng 

■ grsp'hical -LuerB ar-- qiixu y 

; . . dca®es and splil^ts and ven^iers unit. 

- 4. 8, 6 The action programme of the District Industries Gcntorc 
; 30 growth centres, benand based consumer products indentified are 

i cartons, polythene bags, paints and varnishes, hardware, electrical 

5 . appliances, sizing and warping units, processed china clay, auto 

and and marine sparis, nylon yam and nets, pi sstic c.ne, 

1 pipes, accounts, and printed notebooks, bitumen ano p4ythene 

laninatecl pepers, etc. 

t 4.8.7. To sum ip, Quilon district has an industrial base '.^ath gen... ral 
5 large, medium and small scale industries. And yet, rrc-st of_ _ 

industries, are showing a decliming trend due to several reasons. 

f 4.Q. Siaugple Surve y Details 

f vath a view to facilitate broader understanding or the 

C various a^ects of the problem of women living in rural areas 

in the light of study objectives a sample survey was carried 
, out among 488 households spread over all tho six taluks of the 

E . , selected district. The scope of the survey at the household 

. a n 4-1 -,o-.+-- 5 tr-i t--i of fOTale houschold members 

t' level was restricted to activities ar rtmaxt. 

- only. 

V a.g.lFirstly let us considesthe age distribution of house-hold 
members. According to table 4.7 , the majority of females 
(30«.9”/J are in tho active working ago group 4f 16.25 years. 
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. Table 4 



Jiqedn years) of Sample 

Household 


Members 


31 .N. 

o. Category 

Tot 6-1 

. % 

1., 

Belovj 15 

244 

20.5 

2. 

16-25 . 

367 

30.9 

3 . 

26-39 

260 

21.9 

4 . 

40-59 

234 

■ 19.7 ^ . 

5. 

60 Plus 

84 

7 .0 

6. 

Total 

1189 

100.0 

This 

group constitutes the core of femal 

a youth in rural areas , 

cit 3. 

stage most appropriate 

for developm 

antal intervention 

through vocational training. 



4.9 . 

2 -‘■‘part fromt age^ marri 

age is a fac 

tor of significance. In 

the 

Indian rural context / studies have shown relcitionship bet- 

ween 

marriage and occupation 

el preferences and pattern, of 

.employment. 




Table"'4 

.10 



Marital Status 


31 .No. Category 

Total 


^ 1. ■ 

Married 

649 

54.6 

2. 

Unmarried 

515 

43 .4 

3. 

Widow 

23 

1.9 

4. 

Divorce 

2 

0.1 

5. 

Total 

1189 

100.0 
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A small majority of women, are married. I^ale the occurance 

of divorce/, etc.- is- negllg^^^ the unm-arried cons titue 43.4 


. . ■ ■ ' - ■ --r t-r '^■rri r^ae for feiin.alBS 

percent or total females. The mean age o. morri^ge 

in the state was 20.88 yeargin 1971. 


..9.2 Let us proceed to examine the spread of education among 

■r. i-hf- district. While the age of marriage and the 
rural women in t he district. 


of it are largely acripturally aator^lnea, years of schooling 

is nsnally a correlate of level of living. 

Table 4.11 _ . . 

Education Level 


Sl .No . 

1 . 


Category 

Illiterate 209 

Below Primary 266 

. 9 0 

Primary ^ 

Middle (Std.VIl) 385 

Secondary 255 

Pre-Degree 43 

27 

Degree ' 

Technical... /ty- 
No t- ■ '^pp 1 i c able 1 3 

Post-Graduate 6 

Total 118^ 


Total 

209 

17.6 

266 

22.0 

90 

7.5 

385 

32.4 

155 

13.0 

. 43 

3.61 

27 

2,21 


1.09 

0.50 


data .reveal7r;rrr;sting trends. The propc^aon .of 

Women reflects a gradual decline from post graduate eve 
Tcondary level of education, .Th^ate of ilUteracy -as- gust 


■f., -v 


'■If 
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17,6 per cent^ much lov/ar Gonrpared to national., average. Relating 
to T^ble 4.6 we find that just as the majority of females are 
in 16-25 age group, the majority of the farriales have studie<^ 
upto middle school level, Edurcati'. nal planners attach much 
importance to this level of education in terms of introducing 
vocation ali sat ion of curricula and al’so averting the phenomenon 
of ’ drop-out ‘ , The high rate of literacy (824) is altributable 
to factors like, (a) v/idesoread institutional facilities even in 
remote parts of the district, (b) soci'al valiaos which eirphasisee^^'**^^ 
for all regardless of sexual differentiation, and (c) perceptual 
association between levels of educatijn and changesof securing gain- 
ful employment. The current rate of literacy is Gonsiderably higher 
compared to the censors Figure of 59 . 34 per cent 4-1 tc racy - among 
Females in (1971 in Quilon District,'^ 


chapter V 


Existing Training Faclllt lgg 

Kerala/ though a small state, is tar aheaa 
of other states in the country v/ith re street to the 
development of education. According to th3 1971 censu 


its literacy rate of 60.42 per cent was the highest 
amongst the states and substantially above the national 
average of 29.45 per cent. Evan the female literacy 
rate was as high as 54.31 per cent and uras only slightly 
lov/er than the rate of 66.62 per cant for males. a.hus th - 
state fulfils a necessary condition for the success of any 
programme of vocational training. 

Brief History 


The first technical institution. Engineering 
College, Trivandrum was established in the year 19 39-40 
During the year of establishment it was running only 
under graduate courses but from 19 58-59 it started 
running post graduate courses '-too. In the sixties 
it started undergraduate courses in Architecture and 
Telecommunication and in the sevenfit^s post ^jracuate 


courses in Microv/ave Engineering, 

Xu 19 46-47 the first Polytechnic, Kerala Government 

Polytechnic, Calicut, was established with the diploma 
courses in Civil, Mechanical Electrical and Chemical 
Engineering. 

In 1947-4S Maharajahs Technological Institute, 
Trichur was started with diploma courses in Civil 


: 6.7 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, there has been 
substantial expansion after the indepvend ence. 

In order to coordinate matters -re;! a.ted fe 
development and administration of technical education 
in the state, the government formed ’-the Dceciartmsnt 
of Technical Education on 4th Sep tembeir, 19 57, AH the 
technical institutions except the Engin :ering Colleges 
under the administrative control of the University^ and the 
institutions under the Department of Industries end 
Commerce were then brought under the control of the 
Technical Education Department, Later, the Engineering 
Colleges, 'jhich came under the direct control of 
Governm^ent were also brought under the administrative 
control of this Department with affect from 1st 

December, 19 58, Considerable expansion in the field of 

' ■ c 

technical education in the State took plac.2 during fhe 
period of second and third plans. During the' First plan 
only Government •Poly'technic, Kalamassery -/as established 
but from 19 56-57 to 196 5-66 most r. f the tochnic^al 
institutions such as the Polytechnics, Engineering . 
Colleges and Junior Technical Schools ivero osteblished. 

It w.as during this period that a large number of Training 
centres were started by the .Harijon Welfare D.-p ariment 
of the Government for training the scheduled cast" s & 
scheduled tribe morrtoors. Prio- Vocational Training centres 
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have become popular in the late sixties and the 
early seventia^. The enrolment in Enginsaring Colleges 
increased fou refold and in Polytechnics three- fold during 
the period 196V-67# with the result that the supply 
of trained personnel was in excess of demand. Hence the 
need for con^)!Lidation of achi evanents by way of improve— . 
ments of standards and guality v/as keenly felt, Inuring 
the Fourth Plan period there was not much expansion, 
except the starting of one Junior Technical Schord and 
2 P re- Vocational Training Centres. During the Fifth Plan 
period there was no increase in the number of technical 
institutions. It was a period of cohsolidation, diversifi- 
catiijn and improvement of quality rather than of expansion. 
Among the different programmes undertaken during this period 
the starting of Book Banks, in the . institutions, introduction 
of apprentice Training Programme and starting of a Centre for 
Curriculum development deserve; a special mention. 

The sixth Plan did not provide for any new 
Engineering College, but .due to the persistent demand, 
two Polytechnics, four Junior Technical Schools, 9 
p re- Vocational Training Centres, 11 Tailoring end G eve - j a n - 
6^£\-»ment Making Training Centres and 2 centres for diploma in 

commercial practice were started in the much needed areas and 
grades. The process of consolidatirn and modernisation of 





> 
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existing facilities confirmed and existing' internal 

resources of technical education system out to exte 


?he Present Po-sition:- 


As a result of the sustained efforts made in 
till- past/ the Stat-f has dsvelopeci a .oroad based structure 
for providing technical education at all levels. The institu- 
'■tions are located in the rural and ihe urban areas all over the 
:State> ; Some institutions have postgradriata coiirses, some degre'; 


coursesy sorae diploma courses : and ;Some •certi fi cate crtk'rsefSi .Some 
ihstitutions n:n part time courses but majority of them have 


■‘full time courses. 



‘echni cal Education 


The institutions 


courses prepare people to teach in the institutions impart*-, 
ing ; tedhiaical and Vocational tr,aining -.and also -te, hold 'adm.’ini 


Iri .T®-ble' 5 *1.':, is 


pr-isent position with regard tcchniccl institutions 


managed 'by the Department of 


pertains to institutions manaqad by the Government 


except for those explained in the ferthot 




■ — — - 
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There are three categories of indiistrisd training 
schools - managed by the Technical Education Department, 
recognised by the Technical Education Department and 
unrec(-gnised scho'Is. Tb-ore are large nuoiber of re- 
cognised schools, which are located in Triv>3ndrum, district, 
Kottayam, Quilon, Emakulam, Palghat and Trichur also have 
a bulk of them but the remaining districts have o-nly a 
very few of them. Malappuran, Idukki, Gann an acre, 

Alleppey and Kozhikode, are very poorly san.''ed. Needle 
work, dress making, tailoring and embrcidery is taught 
in majority of' the industrial schools. 

5. 2.2 . Indus tri al Training Institutes (ITT S ) 

There are fifteen I TIs spread over the v/hole of the 
state. The coverage by the I.T.I.s is good because they cover 

all the districts of the State. lEhc se .ITT s i.- s — g eod becaugg 

the y cove r all die tr - ie - ts o f th - e- 'G ta - tQ - » These I TIs run two, 
types of courses - one extending over a period of one 
year 'nd the other extending over a perir. of tvjo years* 

In the one year coiauises mostly blacksmithy, carpentery. 
Moulding, Plumbl’.ng, welding, dress making, stenography 
painting and sheet metal working are taught* In the two 
year courses subjects like Draftsmanship civil and mechanical, 
Electronics, Radio and television repairing refrigeration and 
air-conditioning, machnist are taught. 


For the one year courses there v;ere 172 units 
all over the state spreading over 14 trades. The total 
seat strength up to August, 1980 for all the courses was 
2,536. The distribution in different ITls vcas as follows:— 

28 in ITIs Dhanuvacha; 296 in ITIs Chadr. ari, 

Trivandrum, 64 in ITIs for women Kazhakuttairi, Trivandrum 
160 in ITI Attingal, Trivandrum; 224 in ITI Chcnthansthope, 
Cuilon; 248 in ITI Chngannur, All^epper/; 60 in ITI Kattai:.5para, 
IduKki; 2 16 in ITI Ettumanoor, Kottsyarn; 48 in ITI Pallicha— 
thode, Kottayarri; 2^0 in ITI Kalamassery, Emdcul am; 204 in 
ITI Chalakudi, Trichur; 17 2 in ITI 14 al amn u zh a, Palghat; 44 in 
ITI Areacode, Malappuram; 120 in ITT Calieut,' "Kb zhikode> ■■ and ” 
160 in ITI Thottada, Cannenore, 

For th €2 two year courses there were 406 units 
all over the state spreading over 15 trades, The total 
seat strength up to Auvgust 19 30 for ell the courses vjss 
6116. The distribution in diff Brent ITIs v/as as fclloxvs:- 
488 in ITI Dhanuvacha, 640 in ITI Chackari, 

Trivandrum; 112 in ITI for X'7omen Kazhekuttom, Trivandn’m; 

39:2 in ITI Attingal, Triv-andmin, 488 in ITI Chen than at hope, 
Quilon, 504 in ITI Chongannur, Allcppey, 76 in ITI Kathappara 
Indukki, 536 in ITI Ethumanorr, Kotteyam, 30 in ITI Pallicha— 
thode, Kottay.3mi; 476 in ITI Kalamassery, Bmakulam, 489 in 
ITI Chalakudi, Trichur, 576 in, ITI Malampushe;, Palghat; 192 
in ITI Areacode, Mal^puram; 400 in ITI Calicut, Kozhikode, 
and 6 68 in ITI Thottada, Cannanore. 
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and other Treininrr 

■£^-re,s under the Har i.ian 

Pep artm exits t- " ^ — ^ 

Planning for the welfare of the scheduled castes 
ana the scheduled tribes who, according to 1971 census 
constituted approximately 10% of the total population of 
Kerala state aim at en.abling them -to unr ^rtd]<e p reductive 
operations both in agriculture and industry through ran in- 
tegrated programme of land assignment, fin-anciel assistance 
and technical and vocational training prograrrmes. One of the 
schemes introduced for the benefit of these people was ; to train 
them in popular cottage and vill age ‘ Industries. During the 
Second Five Year Plan, an ambitious prograrrme in this line was 
dra^^ up, -and a large number of Training Centres were started 
b]/ , the Department of Harijan Welfare. Training was imparted in 
important crafts like handloom weaving, cam entry. Ratten hforks, 
Cutting and Tailoring, Coir Works, Kora Grass .and Screw pine 
Mat-Weat^ing, Bamboo and Reed Mat Weaving and BaJeet making. 

In eaci centre a .rviimber of trainees /ere admitted and h 

given training fc ■ a period of tv» yaars. The trainees were 
•pal so given: a: monthly stipend: - of Rs, during - the pe^rlod 

training ( the monttily stipend was later anhanced to Rs, 60/— 

■in d974, ■; 1 ■^:f ■;r:: h'- ;h-'p:.::/^^ ■ /: 

After a few years of ivorking of these institutions 
it was found that a large. number of the parsons trained were 
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not able to get therr!selv'es''einplcjybd for 'various reasons, •. 

It was also felt that some' incentives should -be -er-ranr.cci . .. ^ 

for the traine^es who pass out of the various training 
centres to find X'/orb in the trades in which they v^ere trained, 
^-Accordingly some of the training centres, Vv’aro converted 
intfj production-cum—training centres, by reducing the number 
o f trainees in these centres, and starting a productirn wing 
to admit a fixed humber of ex-^ trainees as sl^illed workers, 

■f'J^ges are given according to tho .gu an turn of vrork done. 

But their tenure of ^pointment as skill-ed 'vorkers was limited 
to a period of two years, 

Thvc Harijan Welfare Department and the Tribal Welfare 

■■ m 

Department are no v; runnir\g about 23 production-cum- training 
centres and ,6 5 other training centres ( Table 5.2), Hendloom 
weaiving, carepentary and ratten work and the most important 
trades training facilities "for v/hich are c lovlded in these 
centres. Members of both sexes are admitted for training. 

The training Geptres and the PCTCS under ti''e Harijan 
'■fclfare Department are intended for ths---se who dc; not possess 
the minimum general educational guali flection for admission 
in Cb liege. Industrial Training Institutes# Junior Technic.al 
School etc., and also for those who fail to got admission in 
the above institutions on the basis of merit. The minimum 
qualification prescribed for admission in the training Contras 
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Table 5.2 

Pis trictr- wise distribution o f p roduction and Training 
Centres run by the Haxilan V7el£are and Tribel '•■felfare 
Departments 


Si. 

No . 

Name of 
District 

scheduled 

Caste 

popul at ion 
(in ^00 0) 

No . o f u ni ts 
started 
under Hctri- 
j an Welfare 
-Dep artment 

■Scheduled 

tribes 

popul c ;t- 
ion 

( in *000) 

No . o f 
units 
started 
under 

Trib al 

Del fare 
Deptt* 

( 1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) ' 

1. 

Trivandrum 

213.74 

13 

11.06 , 

7 

2. 

Quilon 

280.63 

8 

3,7 4 

4 

3. 

Alleppey, 

200.77 

7 

0. 44 

- 

4, 

Kottayam 

94.53 

5 

11.06 

1 

r 

Idukki 

98.62 

-- 

23.22 

3 

6 , 

Ernakulam 

181.97 

5 

0.54 

- 

7. 

Trichur 

216.24 

12 

9.38 


s# 

P alphat 

210.77 

4 

23.59 

3. 

9. 

Malappuram 

140.83 

3 

3 . 88 

- 

IG, 

Kozhikods 

76... 3 4 

2 

84.98 

1 

11. 

Cannanore 

57.74 

6. 

9 0. 46 

4 


Kerala 

1772. 18 

6 5 

269,35 

23 
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end PCTCS is a pass 
to those vjith higher 
age - gre^ijp • 15- -to ..25 y 
given to those in th 


in the 5th standard, preference 
quali fications. Candidates vi 


e ars .'only- are ; sal 


ected> prate re 


0 age group 15 to 20 years. 


being given 
thin the 
hod being 


Membars btslonging to the Scheduled Caste/Tribes 'uho have 

uncieargone training in thetraining institutions under the Harijan 
Wei fare /Tribal ?7elf'are Department or other Government Departments 
, are admitted to the Pr'o'duction-cum*- training Centres as shill-'^d 

bx-rlcei's . ■ ; ■ ■ 

ru.: gg-. TocjIs as .well as raw_rnata.ri als are 

supplied to the Training Centres from the Directorate of 
Harijan Welfare as v;ell as District 701 fare Offices*,- The 

selling price of the manufactured a.rticles is fixed by the 

' « . 

Heed of the- Institution, . 

The articles manufactured by the skilled v.r)rkers in the 
PCTCs are sold to the public only if they ere not regtured 
for’ the use of Gove .rnment Departments. These articles- 
are also so'ld on credit to the Non- gazetted Officers in the 
State; Government Departments subject t.:. the condition that - 

pu.rchase is Rs, 200/- and thfo’slimb' is '* 

- -- i~ecc.ver.able in.__lp_mainthly instalment, s* 

5,2,4 Training Schemes of Khadi and Villago Industries Board 
Number of schemes of different duration ranging 
frorfi 7 days to 10 months are organised for inparting training 
in Khadi and village industries. The details are given in 
T^^blo 5,3* ■ , ' 
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5*2.5 TrainimT In Nursing 

There are 9 Govoarnment Nursing Schools, 31 Nursing 
schcools conducted by Private Hoapi tal s, 4' 'Government A.'NM* 
Schools and 8 Private A.H-N- Schools in Kerala. Sanction has 
already been accorded by Gs.-vernment to open 4 nav/ training 
schcpols for Multi-purpose Health vcrkers (Females) at Ouilob, 
Kottayarp., Trichur and Mal^pur^arn. The annual admission for 
nursing by the Government scho )ls is 27 0 and private 588. For 
A.M.M. training the annual admission by the Government schools 
is -120 and by Private schools 165. With the 4 new training 
schools the annual admission for the Multi-purcnose Ifealth 
workers would be 140, 

Government Nursing schools give stipend of Rs. 1 00/-p .m. 

But private sector does not give any stipend, 

5. 2. 6. Extension Training by the Development Dmartment 

The Development Department has three training 
Centres at Ko ttarakkara, Mannu thy and Taiip arcsriba. Through 
originally started t;; give job training t.' village level d 
workers, these centres were' lat'tr called up'on to impart 
training to other Senior Officers elsf'. The Kcttarakkera 
Centre is a o,;rrposite type training Centers where facilities 
for training of Village level workers. Extension Officers, 
Blocku Development Officers, Non-Officials in various 
positions etc. in the fields of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
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:'able 5.3 


EH ADI 


Details of ■Iraininq P rDHr^^jri<HS _o 

Industries Board 


DURATION 


Muslin Spinners Training 3 months 

Spinning instructor course S " , 

Refresher course for spining 2 " 

Instaructor • ' 


Khadi Heaving 

K h adi K ary .ak arth a 
( M an agar's Cou r s e ) 

FIBRE 


3 

10 ‘ 


Training for manufacturing 3 
articles from Bibrc, 


PAIMGUR 

Training in Palmgur and 
P aim P rodu ct s . 

^^/ildage oil 

For Power ghanies under 
ontreprenuer training 
Scheme 

For traditional artisans 
in bullock driven ghanies* 

Bee-.Kei?ping Summe^r Course' 

Village Po+:tery 


3 


7 days 
lOmonths 


f Kh adi and 

Village 

NO. OF s; 

IIP END 

CANDID— 
DATES 
' ADMir'IID 


2 5 R' 

. 90/- p.m. 

4,0 

120/- p.m. 

40 , , 

120/- p.m. 

10 

90/- p»m. 

30 

*120/- p.m. 

40 

120/- p.m. 

10 

120/- p.m. 

40 

120/- 


120/- 

20 

120/- p.m 
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CoopG iTcition Ino.'ustr'ie s / Horn© Scisnc© Nutrition anci Hsalth^ 
Adrrinistration and workshop wing and Keral, a Indigenous 
Pood. Unit attached to the Centre but now covortod to a 
regular Job training centra for villcaqe level wDfk/?.rs and 
other cou.rses on A.K.P., youth activities etc., are also 
handled here now. i aliparamba Centre also iaci li tics 
for training ot vi.llage level v/orkers and also for conducting 
courses in Home Science and A.N.p, This Centre also has the 
benefit of a good training farm. 

The programmes generally undertaken in these centres 
are long te.rm regular courses varying six months to one year 
for village level workers and village .ArtiS'Cns, vShort Term 
Refresher Courses for officers, workEh.ops and Seminars 
on Development sub j- -Gts, and she rt duration courses for 
officials and non-officials in the different fields of 
Development. Besides the staff of the Contras also at tend 
Cartps and seminars in the fields ^-jher? they extend naw 
technology and get valuable feed baok on field cf ndi tir ns, 

- tainlnq P roqramme o f the Pep artment c f Animal Hu sbrndr^- ;>■ 

The department has been deputing rserscnnel for 
M.V#Sc. Courses in specialized disciplines at Korcla 
Agricultural University, Advance Training of 9 months 
duration for Post Graduate Dipicma 'Courses by Kex'ala 
Agricultural Univarsity and' the Indian Veterinary Research 




Institute, 3h(jrt Term Re fresher Courses/ jD». 2 ci alised , 

0’’raining in Selected disciplines in various, trsining 
cent.r'Us v/ithin the ccn,intry and abroad, Livestocl' Assistants 
Training Courses of 11 irionnhs luraticn,. .at the Kerala Agri— 
cultural University .and Farraers Training in Lives trek and 
Poultry Rearing Practices. Except for the last training 
other training P^' -grarmnes arc f ')r the cf ficcrs. The last 
programme is for the farmers. During 1979-80 about 534 farmers 
were trained. 19S0-81 .about four hundx'ed farmers be]ong— 

ing to the weaker sections will be given a weeks training for 
’v'/hich they will be paid Rs. 8/- per day as daily el'iowance and 
actual travel e:<penses from their place of residence to the 
place of training. 



Training Pro grarrme of the State Sacial Welfare 
Advisory Board;— 


Condensed courses of Educati-cn for sdult vvomen 



and Vfjcoti.onal training cc.urs.^s were started by the Board 
to (‘.pen i.if) new visk.as of Gmpl'o/mcnt to a 1 ar.ge number of 

dose ;"ying . and needy \7oraen aad. al-so tc' 'create ■''a'ittnd of 

cc'inpetent trained worl'xors to man the v.3.ri',)Us prefects 
particularly in rural areas in the shortest possible time. 
Th<i Bo.ard gives gronts-in-aid to many t;ioo3s of institutions 
for Balwadis, crafts, centres, Mahila Handalsand Socio- 
economic p ro)ductir',n Centres. 
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Gooperation Industrieis, Home Science Nutrition and Health, 
Administration and. ^/jC'O'kshop wing and Kerala Indigenous 
Food Unit attached to the Centre but now covei'tad to e 
regtalar job training centre for village level workers and 
other courses on youth activities etc., are also 

handled he.re now. Taliparamba Centre also for facilities 
for training of village level workers and also ±o.r conducting 
courses in Home Science and A.U.P, This Centre also has the 
benefit of a good training farm. 

The programmes generally undertak ?n in these centres 
are long term regular courses, varying six months to one year 
for village level vjorkers and vip.oge .Artisans, Short Term 
Refresher Courses for officers/ workshops and. Seminars 
on Development subj-jcts, and short duration courses for 
officials and. non-officials in the different fields of 
Development. Besides the staff of the Centres- also attend 
Carrps and Seminars in the fields v/hc re they extend na^v 
tGchnr)logy and get valuable feed back on field conditions, 
',2.7. Training Programme of the Dep'artment of An jin al Husbandry ;- 

The dep .artment has been deputing ncrscnnel fbr 
M.V,Sc. Courses in specialized disciplines ut Kerala 
Agricultural University, Advance Training of 9 mcinths 
duratic.m for Post Graduate Dipltma Courses by Kerala 
Agricultural i.Tniva.rsity and the Indi'eh Veterinary' Research 








Institute, Short Tcarrn Refresher Gourses/Specialised 
Training in Selected disciplines in various, training 
centres v;ithin the country and abroad. Lives tocb J-ssi 


ints 


Training Courses of 11 months duration at the Kerala' t-gri-* 
cultural University and Farmers Training in Lives trek and 
Poultry Rearing Practices. Except for the last training 
other t raining P ■t'-gr ammes are far the officers'* The last 
programme is for the farmers. During 1979—80 about 534 farmers 
were trained. ‘Dor 1980-81 about four hundred feme rs belong- 
ing to the weaker sections will be .given a v'ceks training for 
which they will be paid Rs. 8 /- per day as daily allowance and 
actual travel ■ ej<pens 0 S ■ from their place of residence to the 
place of training. ■ 

2. 8. Training Programme of the state 5:.;ci5l Welfare 
Advisory Board:- 

Condensed courses '‘^f Education for -dult vicmon 
and vocational training courses- 'were..-startea by the Board 
t(.i open up now viskas of om];:.lf>yment b' a largo number of 
close 'ving and needy vrjmen and also to croate a. l:v;nd^^^ o 
competent trained worltors to man the various p:rp,jects 
particularly in rural areas in the shortest possible time, 

Th(^ Board gives grants-in— aid to many tynas of institutions 
for Balwadis, crafts, centres, Mahile Handalnand Socio- 
economic Production Centres. 
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5,2,9. Training Prograimne of the State Council -.for Child 
Welf are:« - 

A training centre for child welfare woilcers was 
started by the council in 19 53. In 1961 the institution 
was handed over to the Government, The Council then started 
comprehensive courses for the balsevikas. There are three 
centres one at Trivandrttn, one at Trichur and one at Calicut* 
The duration of the course is one year. Ah orientation 
Course is also conducted for a period of one month at the 
initial stages, of the training period. Short term course 
in First-Aid, Home Nursing, Population Education and Family 
Planning and refresher in service c varses for Balsevikas 
are also conducted to under their Porgp.P^r-ti-i£g>. jn 1978 
the Council started training the Anganv/adi iferJcers for 
the Integrated child Development Schame. These courses 
are of 4 months duration. The cotmcil has so far trainer' 

1600 Balsevikas and 296 AngvS’wadi vjorkers. 



Chapter VI 


T raining yacilitieshi: An dverall Ev a l ua tion 

In this chapter, we evaluate the training f acilitie,;; „ . „ 
on the basis of available inf oraation from secondary ''sources 
as ivcll as; results of- our fiela survey conducted in ■ the Quilon 
district. Aspecrs relateci. to types of trades or vocations 
and organisation are ciiscussed in subsequent chapters. 

^'•1- .n ue!:!i:iaGV ; - : ■ - ; ■ ■ 

; An i..apo r tan t question to be exa aineu is v/hether the 
training facilities can be regarded as aaecjuate. From our 
discussion, of the last chai^ter, it is clear tiiat training 
facilities have maae much heaav/ay in thepateite Vyhichi - ib; one 
or the advanceu dtates in -the country firom this point, of view. 
However, the situation, even, 'here, .is not wholly , satisfactory . 
There are some inadequacies which we vjould like to highlight. 

Table. 6.1 gt es ini: or.aation on our survey, rosponcients 
in puilon dio'crict viith rv-spect to raiuiliarity v^ith any vocation. 
It is seen tiiat even now a ■najority of rural vjomen (51%) are 

Table 6.1 


Vocational 

Fo.fiiliarity 

■ j , 

l « ,'Z' a kj, ,« 

n. A. 

y # y • 

T.H.l 


v'.E.L, 

TOTAL 


Yes 

60 

19 

2:j 

34 

46 

38 

22 5 

48.70 

Ko 

31 

38 

44 


40 

45 

237 

51.29 

Total 

91 

57 

7 2 

73 

86 

83 

1 

1 

100,00 


83 




not raifiiliar v/ith any vocation, Mojroover, xarniliaritv 
Goulci nvoai any tiling from mere awareness to total versatility 
V7ith tile input, or tiie output of relevant vocations. A 
deeper analysis reveals disturbing disparities v/ithin the 
district, iiuiiie 6o per cent are familiar with some vocation 
in dalla£,)ha 2 hcicherry, an equivalent proportion of women are 
totally unfamiliar with any vocation in Pallichal. This dichotc 
demonstrates, albeit inoirectly, of the i.'obaiances in training 
intrastructure existing in the concered regions. 

It is also to be remembered that most of the 
ski lieu rural ’women have received informal or on the job 
training. As table 6.2 ..-oints, the percentage of thos who 
have received formal training in a training institution^ 
is only 27.2. I'ie therefore, reconi-nend an expansion of 
existing training facilities throughout the State. 


T able 6.2 

Type of Training Re ce i ved 


SI, 

No. 

1 . 

2 . 


Categories 


hP.C. P.A. 


Inxormal 44 
Formal 28 




43 

9 


T.H.E. 

T.R. T. 

V.b. 6. 

TOTAL 

% 

28 

54 

56 

260 

72.8 

10 

25 

19 

97 

27.2 

38 

79 

27 

357 

100.0 


Total 


72 


39 


52 


It is clear rroiu table 6.3 th.Jt even now about 
28 per cent of tiie responacnts v;ere not even 3,war.e of the 
vocational, and technical trairiing facilities. Tnis 
percentaqe increases ' up to 4-2,5 in i’ealiichc.l hancnayat ancl 
is 37 in Pattaahi Worth hanchayat.- Vie would, therefore, 
racotfiend that die cess oro' eoitension raeasures may be taken 
for increasincf tlie av/areriess of vocational^ train ties, 
’ Ta ble 6.3 

Responuents by Aw areness of V o catio nal cx Techni cal 

Trai n i ng 


SI. No. 

Categories 

.4.P.C. 

P. A. 

■ .P vi'iO . 

T.H.k. 

T, R . I 

, V , t . i 

j 'xO'xAl.j 


1. 

Yes 

53 

45 

51 

61 

70 

69 

349 

71.52 

') 

NO 

30 

34 

30 

21 

12 

1 V 

130 

28 . 23 

3.. 

Do not know 


1 





3. 

2.20 


Total 

83: 

05 

81 

82 

82 

80 

4SS 

100.0 


T’nu r-.-sponuvjnts were further asked about tlieir 


p^-:rception of the use by rural ■'.ioraon, of tiio existing 
training facilities. Table 6,4 gives tlie inforraation 
notice that a substantial proportion (37,91'-) of the 
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PerCG; 

Table - 6.4 

jtion About use of Traininq Facilities 



Traininq 

Rural lloiaen 

S l.iM'O 

. Categories 

I’rc. uency 

percentage 

1. 

Yes 

290 

59.43 

,2. 

NO 

185 

37.91 

.O' « 

Do not knov; 

13 

2.66 


Totr^I _ 

.t 4BB ' ’ ■ 

Turr.'n[r“ 


responCiBiits were of the opinion tliat rural woraen 

r;re not ;naking u se of the existing training facilities. 

Table 6.5 shows tl'iCt only 36.55 cent ox. those who 

are p'-rceived to raake use of the training facilities, 

use thesii to a large extent and 41.03 per cent to a 

raoderate extent. If v-e club together those who 

are not using the facilities and those v/no are using it enly 

marginally or little, we find this nurrSoer to be 250 

which turrivS out to be 51 per cent. This, therefore, 

further reinforces tiie neud for strengthening tlie 

existing institutional and extension ..lachitiery to 

facilitate greater access Ability for rural vramen. 
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Table 6.5 


extent of 

use of TraininCi 

Facilities by 

Rural 


VJbmen 



:S1. IhO* 

Extent of Use 

]?rer:|ii.encY 

PcrrCentage 

1. 

Largely 

106 

36.55 

2. 

^■lod-^rately 

119 

41.03 

O 

w/ * 

iargin-ally 

60 

20.69 

« 

Li ctle 

5 

1 .5 3 


Total : ,, , 

290 ,, 

, 10^.0 


Let us now exa.aine the x ijasons for nonutilisation of 
traitiing 'by rural vromen as given by the 'a (tabic 6.6). Lao.K>. 
ox basic cauoation aiib. . long fiistaneo turn out to be the 
iaportant reasons 

• Table •“ 6.6 

Re asons for honu t ilis a tion of Training Facili t ies 

by I ' Ural Women 


SI. ho. 

ixUciSQlIS 

Frocfaency 

Perccr 

1. 

Li.jn.g Distance 

44 

25.70 

2. 

Lac of Basic „ 

Education 

72 

3b . S) i 

3,. , 

Li aited Seats 

1 

4.86 

4. 

Lac o£ Hostels, etc 

. / 3 

1.62 

5. 

l:ot specified 

57 

30,81 


Total 


185 


100 ,0 
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and not the lack of seats. This points out the need for 
evolving some training programmes for those having little 
education and spreading them widely/ far into the interior. 

6.2. Scholarships and Stipends 

To ecnourage students fo'i: technical education gnite 
a few scholarships and stipends are given by the Department of 
Technical Edi.ication. According to the inform,ation given in 
the ninistrative Report of the Department/ 1976-77, scholarships 
were provided to 74 students in government Polytechnics, 9 students 
in private Polytechnics, 2Q"'students in Tfemen's -Polytechnics, and 
the amount totalled Rs. 99, 9 29, Scholarships were also provided 

to 267 stud'en'ts of Junior Technical,.. Schools totalling Rs. 52,61-0. 

The number of students re-:: iiving stipends was much larger,vi 2 ., 
3/864 for the different Polytechnics, 355 for Junior Technical 
Schools and 405 for other technical institutions under the control 
of the Department of Technical Education, 

The above position with respect to the award of 
scholarship and stipends cann.-.r be described js ®tis factory. 

This is confirmed br result of our field survey in the Oiailon 
district given in Table 6.7., It is obvious that only one 
percent of trainees got scholarship which is negligible. Wo, 
therefore, recommend that the number ,o.f s cholar ship and 
stipends for vocational education may be increased. 







6.3 Geo gray h± c al Pis tribu tip n ; - ' ' \ “ ' 

According io ths Third. All— India Educational Survey 
of Technical and Vocational Ecucation and Training in Kerala - -■ 

carried out by the Institute of Applied Manpower Research, 

New Delhi the rural urban distribution of the technical and 
vocational training institutions as on 31st November, 1973 
v;as 65% in u.rban areas and 35% in the riaral areas. However, 
as pointed out in Chapter III, 84% of the population of the 
State resides in rural areas ans per 1971 census. It is 
thus obvious that the rural areas are inadeouately served by 
the training centres. He, therefore, re corrm end that more 
training insti tutions/centras be located in .rural areas, 

■According to- the above mentioned source, maxj.mum 

number of institutions were in Trivandr™ (being 27% of the total 

number), ErnaKulam, Allepey, Qinlon, Trichur and Kottayam are 

theother districts where 10% - to 12% of the institut ions are located. 

Idukl-ci and Malappuram have very small number of the institutions. 

They have to send the persons outside the district for training. 

The same position in revealed by a survey of 88 

industrial schools c-oarried out in 1975-76 by the state Planning 
Board' (table 6.8) It can be seen, that 'the average number 
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T?able 6 . 8 

District- wise distribution of private 
indust ri al sa5nools 19-7 'i— 7:5 « „ 


District 

Numbe r o f -Schoo 1 

■ En raiment humber of 

teachers 

Tri’^uandrum 

30 

1479 

78 

Quilon 

10 

.. 415 

22 

Alleppey 

3 

lod 

5 

Kottayam 

11 

517 

33 

Idukki 

1 

29 

' ^ 1' 

Ernakulam 

,10 

42 3 

22 

Trichur 

7 

313 

16 

P alghat 

8 

418 

24 

Malsppuram , 

1 . 

47 

■ 5 . 

Kozhikod a 

■ 5 , 

' 235 

13 ^ ' 

Cannanore ^ 

2;. ^ 

10,6 : 

, _ 4 , 


88 

4082 

2 21 


of schools per district is 8. ttiis ari't'hn'^tic 

averaqe loses nuch of its significance in . a situation character- 
ised. by very wide disparity in distriou tion. It is. evident that 
the districts of Malappuram, Idukki, Cann.3Gre, Alleppey and 
Kozhikode are very poorly served by the institutions of this type 
whilethe district of Trivandrum has more ■ than -its fair share of them, 
We, therefore, recommend that while planning fhture expansion of 
training facilities, efforts should be made to start nev; training 
centres in .more rural ' areas, and in those district which have less 
.than their fair share so that , a more, e^:y.^itable distribution can be 
realised, , 
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- • It can. be seen from table 6. 1,6. 2/ and 6.3* that there 

are disparities in the distribution o£ training facilities even 

within a district. Panchayats located in the interior and far 

from the district headquarter have le.ss training facilities. 

And frcTO table 6.6 we sea that long distance is an Important 

reason mentioned by rural women for non-utilisation of existing 

training facilities; /^iccording to our survey results only 

18.55 percent of trained women had their training in the village 

27.83 percent in the block, 26.80 in the taluk and the rest 

outside. It also transpired that 36 percentof the trainees 

had to join training institutions located at a distance of 

6 kms and more. We hal asked a question to the respondents 

about their preference for the location of the training centres . 

The responses, given in table 6,9; shows that an overwhelming 

Table 6 «9 

Preferred Location on Training Coitres 


SI .No. 

Categories: 

Total 

Percentage 

1. 

In the vilJage 

459 

" 94 #05 ' 

2. 

At the Taluk Centre 

10 

2.04 

3. 

At the District Centre 

11 

2.25 

4. 

Any other 

8 

1.63 


Total 

488 

100.00 


majority desires the training centre to be located in the 
vilJ^e itself. Of course, it will be too costly to locate 
the centres in every vil]^e. But it does point out the need 
for an even distribution not only in the 'state but also within 
■a ‘district, Accordingly we recommend that training facilities 
be disposed throughout a district so that the trainees can 
easily commute the dist<-:hGe either on foot or by public 



Institutions - 
' T>,o Class I staff in tha polytechnics are all males. 

in the Women(s) polytechnics among the class II staff the 
fiamale staff is 43 % against 57% male staff . In the other 
polytechnics the female cla-ss II staff is only 12% against 
8G% male staff . In the Junior Technical schools female staff 
members are there only in class III and IV positions and their 
representation is not more them 10% to 12%. , 

Thus the position with regard to employment of w^en 
in Polytechnics is not at all satisfactory. As regards indus- 
trial schools,, accordihg-. to^-a-survey 'of-88 such schools carried 
cut-in I975“76' tiy thS state planning "Board, th^e schools 
"■■employed 221 teachers put of which 185 or 84 percent were 
women. However, their level of atolument was very low. 
Government grant per teacher was .85 per month and it was 

reported that several schools paid only that amount td the 
■ teachers, only 16 percent of the teachers go't.. more -than 

Rs . 150 per month. Besides, t her 0.1 was no secruic.y of joh. In 
the context of x*jidesprecd unemployment among trained candi- 
dates , the managers of these, schools are in a position to inti- 
midate the instructors and make th&n sutmit to vjhatever 
terms they dictate. 

In this connection, it is interesting to report the 
results of our field surveys^ on the preference of rural womai 
on the type of instructors (table 6 . 10 ). The preference is 
mixed. Whife a ccaiiSiderable proportion of then ^(42.21 percent) 
expressed in favour of a:iyone a small majority (55.53%) 
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— — C-ateqory 
^ Female only 
one 

3. Don't know 


shared preference 

f'irrnel^ -tr; he:, fhcn'r- J- 

light of the ab-vo ' ^ ’ ^^^'"hers . m the 

ab'^ve, „e reo..mmena greater ebeoron - e 

in instf+-n4- ,■ '-ooorpti. jn of w:jTien 

j-ns-crtutions of vocc-t- i ^ 

^ vwoct it, nal training. 

^e noVi^ take 

up the question of number of f- 

J-n such institutions. “^ule students 

For the year 1976-77 the sahatlenad mt-v 
Folytechnlcs was ^ 

2,163. The female candidates e «as .only 

Wc-Tv^ just over lOO Tn +-U 

women 's Polytechnics the sanction • *• ' 

-nctioned intake and -r'-'-n-.i j 

was . as, follows:- ■ ^ ‘■‘^^Uol intake 

Ci) For alGctronios (3 years) the 

^ ^ ^ the actual 

■ - J-h take was 45 and -it- -ctual 

fltr 7.: ■ t at Trichur, 

For Cornfflerciai Practicf-': i-i s 

■ actnei . e . sanctioned and the 

intake was iSo, so each for all the thra ■, , 

technics - Trlvendrum - thr^-e Poly- 

(ill) . and Calicut. 

For costume Design and Dress ,r,nv 

tion-d • ^ 1 ^^uking (2 years) the sanc- 
tioned intake was 9 d ^t. 

• ond the actual intake 04 n^i 

’■■^idhur Instead Of 30 ntnd t ” °"ly at 

Fpr instrument r '' « t-uc-s. 

talcew.-- 15 a„, and actual In- 

w>-s 15 and it was sf 

was at Trivandrum only. 



nun^ber 


centres had 


Total number 


•where the number was 
, out o£ -which female 


Cannanor 


The Government Commercrcii n 
lower representation of female canuK 
only place where the total admission 
was much higher than the male candid 


Ernakulam is 


titutions were h^-ving ci 
lents out of which only 15 were 


was 3'57 


examination anci Zio 

According to a survey of 08 Industrial schools carried 
out in 1975-76 by the state :?lanni g Board, the vast majoritl 
of the trainees in industrial schools are girls. They numb 
3,722 out of the total enrolment of 4,002. This is only natu- 
ral as th major trades taught relate to needle vjork and dres. 
mahlng «hich are trades generally loursued, by women folk. Boy 
are found to take advantage of the facilities to any opprecia 
extent only in the districts of Trivandrum, Kottayam. Ernakul 
. n- __,7 ^ 'PAViif' 6.11 aives the male-fonale 
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Table 6,11 

Enr-ilrr\ent in Industrial Schojis 


District 

Mabi 

P'ernade 

Total 

Trivandrum 

141 

1,338 

1,479 

Quilon 

9 

406 

415 

Al leppey 


100 

100 

Kottayam 

50 

467 

517 

Ernalulam 

43 

380 

423 

Tr ichur 


313 

313 

Talghat 


410 

410 

Mala .'pruram 


47 

47 

Kozhikode 

70 

165 

235 

Can nan ore 

47 

59 

106 

Idukki 


29 

29 


Total 


360 


3,722 


4 ,002 
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^ ^ P roduGtionr-.Ci,}iiri-''Jr=^ininq ProQramne 

■ • ■ ---As ••al-r-si.ady ,nien.tipnad/. , th Harijan Vvelfare. Department and 
Tribal vjel fare Department are now running 23 Production-Cum-Train- 

ing Centres which had been est-ablishad . to p rovide incentives to 

^ ... 

the traihees who pass out of the various training centres to find 
wox'ks in v/hich they v/ere trained. Their performance has very recen 
ly be-in sivaluated by the Kerala State fflanning Board, 

It was found that several centres were deficient in terms 
ox basic- facilities. In 34% of them, there were no facilities 
for obtaining safe drinking water. Sanitary facilities v/ere not 
satisfactory in nasrject of 39% of the institutions. Only 48 % of 
them were provided with power supply. The upkeep of 80% of these 
institutions x/as far from satisf actor'll'. The ■existing system of 
distribxiti(;n of tfiols and equipment was defective. The training 
pre-grammes xv-^re frequently "intefrup tod- in- about- 20% -of. Institu— 
tif ns for- want of- -adequate ton.i s.-..,and, egyip-m-ents. There x-/as no 
preper di^-xartmental arrangerruants fir thgirepair of defective/ 
unserviceable .tools and equipments. Timcdy, supply of a-doquate 
nevj materials tix the training centres x/es rar5. During thf? fin- 
ancial year 1977—78, (the year of the report) training ■'proaramme 
in about 2 3% of the institutions were interrupted due to sho.rtage 
of raw materials- There was no systematic arrongciments, for the 
trensportatifin of raw materials, tools and equipments to the 
training centres. 



The absence of an up-to-date syllabcus inco iji^o rating the 
usage sophisticated and refined modem tools -and CQuipmonts/. and 
improved, techniques o f production,, have rendered the training pro- 
or-arrimes almost ineffective. The syllabus folio vrad by thtitraining 
institutions at pro-Sent were p.reparaa as early as I960. Suitable 
text b'lCil'ts covering topics incorporated in th.a sylT ebus ha,vn not 
boon published so far. >^s the present training prograrrmes are based 
on a syll^abus jmepared about -tw) decades bade, the outgoing trained 
candidates are almost ignorant of the latest developments in their 
concerned trades. To be more specific, they have very limited 
knowledge of modern tmls and egiiipments, modem finishing materi- 
als, latest models, and improved productirn techniaues, ^heir 
prosiTects for em^iloyment are 15.Tcely to be dull ov/ing to the above 
state of affairs. 

The superviors and Instructors ''f the various training 
Centres, the Industrial Supervisors, and other Supervisory staff 
cf the concerned departments, are axoected to be Cvmvrrsant with 
the latest developments in th'? different trad:.5s in v/t'ilch training 
is imj^iarted in the .above centres. At present thjre are no organised 
c',rrangement for conducting inservice trainings and refresher courses 
to improve the pr->ficif3ncy of the staff in their sxibjects. ‘ 

The large number of dr^Tp' outs from that raining p mgrontnes 
indicates that a good number of candidates selected fem .training 
do not have the .sptitud'^ or enthusiasm for it. 
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The practical training impartacl tc thf/trainecs have 
almost failed to> prooluce the desired effect. At present 
practical training in coinfined to the iprrducti’r of articles 
ccmmanding wide market. ability. G.-)n.3GC'i.:e.ntlyj. strict adherence 
ti the prescribed sykllabus is ma:le impossible, I-k-rc ov^-.r, the 
pr-'ctic-al training is very •"’ften int.crrrp ted due to shr>rtage ~f 
raw materi.al" or to'ils and egnipments or due t..') the sbst-'nce of 
sufiorvising staff. 

Huge stocks of handloom textiles and rattan products have 
thus accumul.3ted in many centres. Ma Meeting of the articles 
produced i^ often delayed^ as their price fixation is not promptly 
done by the cc^ncemed Industrial Supervisors. There are no' well 
org.3nised arrangements .at present, for marketing' the pir'clucts 
of the v.arinus centres. 

The skilled w)rkers in the Production -Cum— Training Centres 
are given wages on piece work basis. These wages are very low then 
cempared to the wages earned by similar workers in ]:> rivete enter— 
t.'. rises. Subsidies are usually granted to the ox— trainees 
intfjnding to start business connected with the trades in which they 
are trained. The rates '-f subsidy fixed fc?r different trades years 
bcTck, are now found to be quite in.adoquate in view of the erosion 
of money value and increases in the cost of materiols. 
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Chapter - ■/TI 

Training Nesads — Some General Con sl-^erations 

Before working out any progranrne for the extension 
cHo ex^i ansio.n i.)f existing training facil.itios it is necessary 
to have som.e idea of the training needs cf rarcl VvOrnen. This 
involves interalia , a consi'V-ratio.n of the characteristics of 
the female lalaour farces in the rural areas of the State. Xfe 
accordingly made a study of the characteristics a 1 the l;JDour 
force to indie ate thesir implications for vocational training ■ 
needs. ■ ' • ■■ • ' ' ' ' ^ 

?•! Job Oriented Training .'Programmes 

It will be recalled from our discussion in chapter ITI 
that according to 1971 census the rate o-f literacy in the State Is 
60.42 percent as against 29.49 percent in India. High rate of Jite 
aby of women (54.31%) and rural people (59,23) arc two special- 
features, of the State. And from chcjptor IV, v/er find that a 
majority of females have studied ^upto middle sch--;-! level and 
82.4 per cent of them are literate. Wg also notice from chapter 
IV that a majority of females are in the active vr^rking ogts gm-up 
c-f 16-25 years and are' therefore in a stage most av rc-priate for 
receiving vocatirmal training. The rate of literacy hes already 
earned for the females a gc.C'd r^i rasontc'.ti'-'.n in clerical end 
administrative services. But this h,-is alsr: created the problem «|. 
educated unemployment |:pxchange has been increasing. In the 
year 1978-79. it was nearly 379 thousand. Frcm our survey. 
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tributi' in 


A large majority of them are in two class int.rvaTLS, r.f 3-4 months 
end 8-9 months. In Thrib'Wilvaltom oaicheyat as many c s 50 percent 
are having emL^loyment in the range of .2-3 rn.'-nths chiefly due to th 
presence of Cashew factories in th . area, which provide emriloymBfit 
mainly for women to the extent of three months in a year on daily 
wage basis, ^^men employed for a period of 8-9 months constitute 
the largest Chunk in Thevalakara Pacheyet primarily due to larger 
ccmpostion of* d females aJnong the teaching corrmunity. 


'li; 


The respondents were asked about their o'm perception 
of the problem of securing employment. It was foiin-:’ that almost 
all of them (93.57%) felt that rural -women exnerience difficulty 
in getting employment. Information was also elici ted from the 
unemtiloyed females as to whether they vjould ba inter'- s ted in tak~ 
ing up any kind of job. About 85.71 per cent were intcTested;onlY 
14.29 percent were not interested-* In the course of our diagnos^tic 
discussions it transpired that those not intoros-'ced were relatively 
better off having members of their family working abroad possessing 
landed property. A large majori-ty of the rosoondents felt ‘that the 
attitude of men towards wc'-rk by women v;£s fav;ural3le. About 88.11% 
felt that men encourage them and only 3,48?4 fslt that they dis- 
courage them (Table 7,2) 

Table 7.2 

Attitude of Men To-\>ard.s I'Jork by W^men 




Any VC', cat ion al training pro. gramme must, thereto re, take 
into accoTint: the fact of pnemplo'vnm 'jnt ari.i the ; soerch for jc'bs 
by the ■unernpl''iyed. The viecv that acguisiti'jn or training would 
enhance one's chance of getting a jeb is held by qux' survey 
respondents. As many as 79,23 per cent of the resoondGnts for 
see positive prospect of employment, -(TS-ble 7,3.) after 


Table - 7,3 

Perception of Pro.spects of ErigTloyment 
After training 


SI. NO,' 

CATECTORIES 

TOTAL 

PEPemTiAGE 

1. 

Very gc)od 

180 

37.26 

2. 

Good 

, 203 

•■"42.02 

3. 

Poor 

50 

10.35 

,4. ■' 

Very poor- 

50 

■ ■■10.-35 


TOTAJj 

483 

100. oc 


Training.. Only 20.70 per cent feel that the prospects 


are bleak 
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Table - 7.4 

Perception of Prospect of Marketing Precbicts 
Produced after Training 


S.l 

.NO. ' CATEC 

X)RIES 

.i.' TOTAL 

PEFCEKTAf® 

1. 

Very 

good 

174 

36.78 

2. 



168 

35.51 

3. 

Po(,)r 


65 

13.74 

4. 

Ve ry 

po.or 

. 66 

13,9 5 


Table 7.4 

shown 

that a large majority of 

the resp>ondents for see 

goed prospect 

for marketing the products that 

may emerge as a result 


of training. This is an irnporrant consideration in the case of self~ 
employment' schemes. 

It follows from' the abp-ve. discussion that there is no point 
in. giving training just for the sake of training at least in 
Kerala where training facilities have already been developed and 
pec'ple are aware of their existence and use. Any pK-grarrrne of 
vocational training must be related to job oppo rtunitles so that 
rural v^men after racieving tra ining are -absorbed in some jobs. 

This point was very much emr>ha3isvad in the me :v'cing at Trivandrum 
that we ffiad with seni'.r officers of the StatJ g.'vorrment and other 
experts and also the... district .officials*; , 

It ma^i^ be not(?vd in this connection that the existing training 
facilities do nrjt ensure employability. Many women erntinue to 
remain unemployed even after training. According tt our survey 
about 7 5 per cent of trained women could _ not find a place- 
ment (details are given in table. 7, 5), ' Excent for teachers 
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training, the porferrnance of , all. ether a urses 

un G at i s f cc tr j ry » 

:able - 7 . 5 , 


os mcntir-nocl hen; is 


Relati^'H Between VO’Cati Tnel Train ing ^.n^ 
placement 


■1 


'SI P' ' 'SB "OP 3TBDY P L ACKHF. N .1? 

. ^ Y5',.S 


1 . 

2 . 

3, 

4 • 




Tailoring 1 
Teacher Training H 
Technical Training 4 
Typewriting ^ 
Others 


TOTAL 


25 


-NO 

..TOT.AL... 

. PE,PCEN'/'A!gE ' _ 

2 

23 

2 3.71 

10 

21 

21.64 

10 

14 

1 C . 43 

26 

32 

32.98 

4 

7 ' 

7.21 

72 

97 

100.00 

led' the t the 

o>cisting training 




institutions should ravluw their training rr^graamos and mslce 
them job-oriented and that any new programme that is to be 
ow Ivod or new instituti-.ns or centres establishod should be 
mainly guided by the empl-^ymont pr'isigects. 

in order to accomplish the above, it vauld be necessary 
tc identify various sectors and activities ^^ich have .nreater 
scepe for gainfal amployinent and assess manr,owemo.-:ds at different 
levels. This should proxerably b. done at the district and , block 
levels since local needs and. potentialities have to be fully 
taken into account. Manpower studies, considered necessary for this 
purpose, may be undertaken by groups of technical experts. Meanwhile, 
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certain trades and vocations which appear more promising to us 
on the basis of our field survey^ discussions with expnerts and 
other relevant information are described In the next chajrter. 

It is necessary that, the training institutions should 
themselves comd^ict periodic in^lustri ed. and other surveys in the'lr 
vicinity and kee]) themselves otherwise in contact v.lth develoyimental 
activities so that they are ■ aware of the trends in employment and 
their implications for training, such surveys should bo conducted 
at least once in ten years. , . 

Given the limited time at our disposdl# , it wes not 
•feasible , to* ft ake an estimate of number o.-f-.train::GS to be trained- 
in a year. Such as estimate., if it is to be realistic, wduld 
require information about man power reouirements of developmohtal 
activities. The Sixth Five Tear Plan is in the process of being 
finalised and it is only then that some reli able estimates can be 
wr-rked out. However, in order to do so, inf -> rma,tir.n on number and 
skill composition of manpower needs of numerous ■dcvelopirental 
projects, big and small, \* 3 uld be required. This is not available. 
It is, therefore, suggested that while preparing pit; ject reports 
& prograirmes, information on number and skill oerp-csition of 
persons to be emf^loyed may be provided. In aldltir^n information 
on time phasing of the pro jects and.p rofiramn 5s should also be 
prc,'vided so that the time distrib\,ition of number of trainnes may 
be worked out. Such infi^mation should be c-n soli dated at the 
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bli.,>ck, district/ state and nati 'snval .level by the -^'rropriate 
organisations as described in shbs'oouont ch.^.vtcr. At the same 
time/ efforts shoul'i be made t') m,,ake an . estiiratc- o f job avail a— : 
bility in terms rof various skills in the nrivatc sector based. 
o>n the avail 'able in. format ion eab mt them as well as f'n certain norms 
which*' have to be develori ed. This is c co.n tincicus process and should 
be made the resi'omsibility lof the erncemod manpower ora an is at ions 
c'Ctailed lato;.r i^n 

'^•2 Nature of 5rTr')lovment and Training :^ The emplcyment can be 

either on full-time basis or on part-time basis* It can be assured 

or c asu al . The ru r al women h ava G>q:> re s se 1 a m arke d p re f e rence fo r 

assured employment, treble 7.6). From t'ablylt can be seen that the 

percentage of women in permanent jobs is highGi'tban' those in 

Table 7*6 o ■ 

Emr^loyed vJomen by Type of Ermalovracnt 


■ ■■ ■ ■ , - 

SL-NO. 

TYPE OF employment 

MPC 

P.N. PN. 

T.H.E. 

R# IE * 

VEL. 

TO % 

1* 

Casual 

■ ■ ^ 



IS “ 

- 15 

12, 0' 

2. 

TenYKjrary 

G 

3 6 

' 11 

19 

4 49i' 

39.5: 

3. 

Permanent 

12 

13 6 

12 

5 

12 60 

48.3 


temfiorary which in turn is higher than the casual except in 
iTrikovilvattrem Panchayat where a majority ( 48. 71%P are employed 
on a temjxjrary basis and just 1,2.82 percent on ■ a permanent basis*. 
This could be' due to the location o f the panchayat in CJuilon taluck 
and also the because of the existence of a mini-industrial estate 
hosting small enterprises in its vicinity. This also explains, to ■ 
some extent, the i>ilatively higher proportion of employed women 
, .in this particular panachay at, Gonpared 'to others* 
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It is obvious from table 7.7 that an overwhelming majo- 
rity (92%) o£ the employed fi^riales are OTiployed on a full 
time even though the period of employiT\ent in several cases 
(t< ble 7.1) is m.uch It. 3 than a year. 

Table 7.7 h 

Actual Nature of Employment of the ESi[\ployed 


SI .No. 

Categories 

Prequencv 

Percentacpe 

1. 

Part-time 

lo 

8 .06 

2. 

Full-time 

' 114 ■ • ■ 

91.93 


Total 

124 

100 .00 


T abl Q 1 mi B 

Preference for nature of Bmiployment of the 
Unemployed . . 


SI .No. 

Nature of Elnployment 

Prequoncy 

Percentage 

1.- 

Part:.time 

116 

25.10 

2. 

Full time 

; ; ■ ■; 346 ■ ■ 

74,89 


Total 

462 

100.00 


A large proportion of respondents desire full time employment. 
This group consists mostly of young women who have either just 
completed elementary education or those who are married with- 
out children. The reasons for part time work preference was ■ 
mainly because of domestic responsibilities like household ; 

duties and carying for the children, which kept the married ; 
women quite occupied. r; 
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It is obvious frati the above discussion that the v>?ork 
p:: ef erences o£ rur al woraen in Kersla are similar to those of 
men. They are interested in permanent and full time arT^ploy■- 
rJ\^nt and not causual or part time employment. Hence the 
quelity of the training programme for than should/some as for 
the men. Whatever programmes are evolved should aim at equi- 

pping, .them .to. d.ischarge their res pons ibi lit ies as ' permanent 

full time, employees . . 

7.3; Duration of Training: 

Table 7.8 


si .No . 

Period of Training 

Total 

Percentage 

1. 

Upto 29 days .. ,. ■ 

•1 

1.30 

2. 

30-59 

2,... 

2.06 

3. -/ 

60-89 Days. 

1 

1,03 

4.. 

•90-149 -Days 

5 

5.15 

5. ■ 

150-365 Days 

14 

14 .43- 

6. 

1 .0 -^' 2.9 Years 

70 

72.16 

7. • 

3.0 - 4 ,9 years,,. . 

• 4 

4.12 


A large majority of the formally trained vcmen studiai 

for a duration of one to three years. The proportion of those 
having short duration training, is very small. This is not 

surprising as most of the existing, training programmes are 

of -longer duration. _ The courses delivered by the Industrial 

Training institutes vary from one year to two years/ whereas 

most of the other courses are of three years* duration. 
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The Diploma in Printing Technology , Diploma Courses in 
Engineering (full time) Diploma in caTsmercial practice, in 
Electronics, in Instrument Technology and other subjects ^ 
taught at the Polytechnics are generally for three years.. 
Students -who have passed the High school examination are eli- 
gible for admission. The Diploma course in costume design 
and dres'-: making offered by Women's Polytechnis is for tv;o 
years. The duration of the Junior Technical School's courses 
is also three years. There are 8 certificates courses in 
Arts and of these two are of four years* duration and the 
remaining of two years' duration. In both the courses, can- 
didates who have passed, y III standard are eligible for admi- 
ssion. The Diplona course in Arts for those who hsve passed 
the respective certificate course as describal earlier is 
■of two years duration. The Pre-yocational Training Course, 
vfeere candidates ■■who have passed IV standard are eligible 
for admission, is of three years duration. Courses offered 
by the vocational training centres are of one 'year' duration. 
In all the training centres as v,'ell a-’ train ing-cum- product io« 
centres of the Departments of Ha.rijan and Tribal Welfare, 

...the. period, of , .training is two years . , 

The above situation is not veiTy economical from the poinn 

'f 

of view of ..the .country. There is a tendency on the part of * 

^ > . • - '■ j 

I 

the training institutions to lengthen the period of training ! 
by introducing several subjects ■. .Sane of the subjects are : 
purely ■theoretical in n.at.ure., and are not very relevant. • | 
Several expert conmittees .h^ve drawn attention to this type | 



of "1 situation'. From ■ the .discuss ion v^ith the experts and 
others, we feel that it is possible to reduce the aveirage 
duration of training by introducing courses to be covered 
in 6 to 12 months period, i^ccordingly we recanmend that 
government should explore the possibility of introducing 
short term courvses of 6 to 12 months dura-tion. 

Another question that, crises here is whether training 
to b e imparted to rural women should be on a full time or part 
tin’.e basis. We had sought the opinion of the rural women 
on this. The results are, given in table 7 . 9 . b 

Table 7.9 

Preferred-^ Duration of Training Programme 


Si .No. 

Categories 

Total 

Percentage 

1. 

Full Time 

3Q7 

* 62.90 

2. 

, ..Part time 

■ ,174. 

36 ,65 

3. 

Ad-hoc 


1.43 


Total 

488 

100.00 


h good majority of the respondents are in f avour of o.rgani~ 
sing full time vocational training programmes. However, 
about 36 percent prefer training on part-time basis ., Proba- 
bly the latter category, consists of married women with chil- 
dren who are usually busy during the forenoon period with 
household work, /^heir needs should also be taken into 


account v’hile designing a training programme. For this 
purpose, it is essential to know the aniount of free time at 
the disposal of Vi?cmen. Ta,ble 7.10 gives the relevant 
information for three c^vtegories of women unmarried, 
married and masri'od wreh child-en. 

T able 7 . 10 

Free time available X'/ith Rural Wom.en 


31No. 

i-ivaila- 
bla free 
time 

(in hours 
per day) 

Unmarried 

Married 

Married To- 
Women withtal 
children 

v % 

1. 

Upto 1.9 

4 

' (0.98) 

8 

(2.16) 

.58 

43.27) 

68 

5.68 

2. 

2. 0-3. 9 

9 

(2.22) 

60 179 

(16.21)(42,41) 

248 

20.71 

3. 

4. 0-5. 9 

20 

(4.93) 

93 

(25.13) 

160 

(37,91) 

273 

22.80 

4 . 

6-8 

305 

(75.30) 

203 

(54.86) 

25 

(5.92) , 

533 

44.52 

5. 

8+ 

67 

(16 .54) 

6 

(1.62) 

2 

(0.47) 

75 

6.26 

Total 

405 

(100.0) 

370 422 

(100,00) (100.0) 

1197 

100.00 

Note: 

V Figures in 

Par en these 

show percei 

ntage. 




i^n analysis of the table reveals that most of therural 
wonen who areeither unmarried or n?- rried have 6 or^soiws-- 


raore hours of freetime- and can therefore, attend training 
institutions on a full time basis. 


In contrast the free time 



en with children is 


o 4 hou 


iches intrcduced by tha government 


xae programme of. cr 


he main objective of this programme is to provide day car 


and nutrition for the children in the age group ,3-5 y 


Of late, this scheme has been included 


earn scame income 


Integrated Child Development 
(ICDS) launchal throughout the country. Probably 


known 


o.bs that mos t of 


the women currently engaged in train ing-oum-pr eduction 
centres in the, study area seem to hail from the unmarried 


category of rural women. Vocational Training may also be 


mbit of this prog-ramme. It .is 


brought within th 


therefore, suggested that vocational training for rural 


women may be looked in > an ■ integrated manner con.^iderlng 
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7 .4 Training for 3elf-%.ployfr.ent 

It has been reiterated again and agaan by 
authorities tha:t self-employirient is an important 
means of dealing vjith the problem of unemployment 
in the country. Now training for self-employment 
would be more broad based than that for vjage Q’nployment 
What would be neede-d for this purpose is not only 
knowledge of technic al aspects but of promotional 
aspects also so that , the trainees are in a position 
to start , on self-employmait projects after the ccxnple- 
tion of the training , period . For this purpose, train- 
ing in entrepreneural development should form an 
integral part , of .the training programmie. %nong others 
the train eos should be given courses in motivational 
aspects. in project identification and formulation, and 
in management techniques, book keeping & accounting, 
credit management , marketing and precurement of raw 
materials. Since the trainees would h^tvo to b e settlol 
on their own enterprises : after the per i'Od of training, 
it: would be helpful ■ if their projects are prepared du- 
ring the training course itself* 

7 Training.; ~ : 

Taking into account the need for providing 
training facilities to rural women as near their hom^ 
as possible and the difficulties of setting up training 
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■ ■ . , 1 - ^ o£ havincf raobile 

centres in every W - 

training units is flmtei from- t»e to time. The 
raobile teams will be eouipp-a3, avith mobile vans, puoxic 
address equipment, audio-visual aids, training litera- 
ture and such other aids. We had asked the opinbn 
of our respondents in Quilon district on this . An 
overwhelming majority (89%) of the. were in £av.:>ur 
of mobile training units . We also obtained opinion 
o£ state officials. Most of them consider such unius 
infeasible. We tend to agree with them. Management 
of such units would be -a problem. These \-vould require 
consumption' of petrol which-, is becoming more ond mior- 
scarce and costly. Moreover, it isdoubtful whether 
they w-ould be in a position to provide the requisite 
training. Their impact is'-.prim.arily felt in creating 
awareness of the utility of training. But as we have 
seen' in a previous chapter , such an awaren«s.-= is 
already in Kerala. We are, therefore, not in favour 

of rt^^obilB ttB-ining. ■ ■ 

7 ,6 Product ion-cum-Train inq Propr ammet;.- 

Another suggestion made .from time to time 
relate to the establishment of production-cum-training 
centres,. * It has the advantage of making the training 
programme more practical and therefore is supposed to 
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ccanbiiie the merits of both training and apparentice 
programmes . ^t also provides an incentive to 
trainees to get jobs after completing the training 
period. Hov?ever, managem*3it of such centres is usually 
more dif £i cult . Problems arise specially xvith regard 
to procuremarit of raw materials and spares and disposal 
of products. Quality of theproduct also suffers 
since the Je/el of perfection attained by trainees 
will be inferior to those of fully trained persons • 

In the case of a multi-trade train in^*^ centre^ there 
maybe an additional problem of supervision because 
the supervisor of such a centre m.ay not be able to 
exercise technical supervision on tredning in all the 
trades because he is ordinarily a specialist in only 
one trade. We have also noted that the experience of 
such centres run by the Department of Harijan Welfare 
and Tribal Welfare is not very satisfactory. Hcnvever, 
we feel that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages 
sane of which can be reduced by a more carefull 
planning and supervision. For example. Government 
may give preferential treatment to such units in 
provision of scarce raw materials and purchase of their 
products. A majority of the officers whose view we 
obtained were also in favour of such centres. Consi- 
dering all factors, we . recommend that Governra<^t 
should encourage the establishment of production-cum- 
traihing centres , 
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rT42.PTER - VIH. . , 

Tvoes Of Tra^s.an^c§ti°IiS 

rp^-, n nr^ of Nee O '^ “ . 

5.1 Ex isting G OUXse3_o£__s^B^^" 

vocational education is irapartea 
Tec'anical and vocauioud- . 

. ^ i.n B H'lirn.t'SX 

_ ,^,^-v-y-n pc; or inst 

through varxous catogorxL.^ .. . 

O, tre.aes and vocations. Tne State loss deveioped a ^ 

p.oad .ased stpuctute tot ptov idinp .tecdnicai education 

T 1 The^ number of Post-graduate course^ 

at a Li levels. The numuei 

A r^-ir-t time degree courses 
are 15, degree courses 6, part tim „ . 

9, and diploma 

(for diploma holders) 3,- drp t>ma 

• nv for girls 4, besides several vocational 
courses specially f r P- 

-t iunlor levels. The important courses Imparted 
courses at junior 

in various institutions are the following:- 

8.1.1 E ngineering . : collegesj„“ 

degree courses in Civil. Mechanical, Electrical, 

architecture. Telecommunication ■ and Electronics, 

TDi.,nf -'naineering, Chemdcal. Engineering, 

Froduction-cum-Plant ongincv-.i y/ 

• Tncsi- i-nmentation and Control 

, Production Engineering, instrum^ 

system. • 

^ 4 rh i 1 * ]^l4:;;^Oh gLU 1C B X / 

Post-graduate courses in C.i.vxi, 

Electrical, Co,m-un.ioatlon and Electronics and Chemica* 

Engineering. 

8.1.2 Polvt.ech nicsir 

in Civil, Mechanical-, Electrical, 
Diploma courses m uivii. 




. _ _ j „ T3.r.-i ni” i ng' Technology 


Technology and Chemical Engineering; Post Diploma 
Courses in Electronics, Refrigeration and Air-conditioning 
and certificate course in Textile Technology and Fibre 
re-inforced Plastics. Short term courses of post-SSlC 
level like Building Technology, Kighway Engineering, 

Public Health Engineering are also conducted in the 
selected Polytechnics. 

€'.1.3 Women' s Polyte c hni cs; - 

There are three women's Polytechnics under the 
Directorate of Technical Education offering. Diploma courses 
in Commercial Practice, Electronics, Instrument Technology, 
Costume Design and Dress making. All the throe Polytechnics 
offer courses in diploma in commercial practice. Costume 
design and Dress-making. Women's Polytechnics, Trichur, 
offers course in Electronics and that at Trivandrum has 
stated a course in Instrument Technology. The courses are 
of three years duration. Some courses like those in 
Custome Design and Dress-making are for two years. The 
minimum qualification for admission is generally High 
School. 

B . 1 . 4 Junior Technical Schools 

These offer certificate course leading to Junior 
Technical School leaving certificates equivalent to 
S.S.L.C. wiiere specialisations in any one of trade such 
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as welding, turning, sheet metal. 


fitting, pattern 



automobil 


mechanic 


weaving 


binding 


lain-cenanc 


and air“Gonditioning, furniture technology, surface^ 
finishing technology and tailoring and garment malting 
Those who have passed VII standard or Pre-vocational 


'here are 15 Government Indust 


Indu 


■king centre 


followin 


1. Hand loom 


2. Tailoring and Garment Making 

3. Needle work and Dress Making 

4. Drawing and Painting. 

5. Book Binding. 
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7. Carpentry. 

8. Tailoring and Embroidery. 

9. Coir Craft . 

8.1.6 Vocational Training Centres 

The following trades are offered: 

1. Tailoring. 

2. Book Binding 

3 . Composing and Printing . 

4. Hand loom Weaving. 

5. Rattaning. _ 

6. Kora Mat Weaving (proposed) 

Candidates who have passed the seventh standard 
only are admitted. For tailoring trade, only girls are 
admitted. 

8.1.7 Junior Technical Schools s- 

There are 25 Government Junior Technical Schools 
working under the Directorate oi: Technical Education. 

The Junior Technical Schools seek to divert pupils 
of the' age above txireive from the ae-Memic type of 
secondary schools to those specially designed to make 
them fit for .different production occupations 'Of a 
technical nature wliile continuing their n:)rmal general 
education. The Junior Technical Sch'.'xjl G:jurse offers 
instruction in Humanities, Mathem-'tics, General Science, 
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Snc ineerixiv^ studies and workshop training in a particu3.ar 
trade of choice which are provided in a co-ordinated manner, 
so that the students v/ill come out ecjuippod with a fair 
amount of skill in a. particular technical trade and 
also v;ith a fair level of general education. The main 
purpose of these; schools is to train educated Craftsmen. 

8.1.8 Pre-vocational Training Centres s- 

There are four pre-vocational Training Centres at 
Attingal, Manjeri, Cannanore and Kodungaliur with an 
intake capexcity of 30 each. These training Centres are 
attached to the Junior Technical Schools. , The Pre-vocational 
Training Centre at Cannanore is intended for girls 
only. These provide technical training to school drop- 
outs of the age-group of 11 to 14 so as to help them 
acoMire technical knowledge to becomo skilled ivorkSrs. 

The Pre-vocational Training Centre at Attingal and 
Manjeri offer engineering trades, v\Siile the Centres at 
Cannanore and ICodungailur offer courses in home- economics 
and agriculture respectively. During the thr<;:e years of course 
students will be taught not only general education to 
the Standard VII but also will be given some workshop 
practices or agricultural practices. Girls admitted to 
Pre-vocational. Training Centres at Manjeri are given 
training in tailoring trade. 


J 
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® ^ 5 of Arts and Painting Ins tit uti ons s » 

1'nere are about 11 courses coming under the 
Certificate, Diploma and Post-Dipl, ima courses, Cortificat 
courses are of two years duration except for item (&) 
and (7) mentioned below;- • 

1. Drawing and Painting. 

Clay Modelling and Sculpture, 

3. Rattan and Basket making. 

4. lacquer work. 

5. Carpet and Durrie Weaving. 

6. Ivory, Wood Carving and Inlay v;ork. 

7. Silver Smithy and Kufcgari xvork. 

8. B/graving. 

Hie duration ® the certificate coui'ses in 6 and 
7 is 4 years. 7*11 the above certificate courses are 
offered in the School of Arts, Trivandrum. Ravi Varma 
School of Painting, Mavelikkara offer only the first 
tv.o courses, while the occupat i --inal institute at Trichur 
offer only c lurses mentioned in 1 above. Diploma 
courses of 2 years duration in the fo flowing are offered. 
Candidates v/ho have passed the Certificate examination 
in the respective courses only are eligible for 
admission to these Diploma courses. 
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1. Drawing and Painting. . 

2. Clay Modelling and Sculpture. 

3. Engraving. . 

Post— Diploraa. courses of 1 year duration in the 
above first tvri subjects are also offered in the 
respective institxitions. 

8.1,10 Government Com rnercla l Institutions s- 

There are two Government CoiTanercial Institutions, 
one at Trivandrum and the other at Ernakulam. ilie intake 
cap-)acity of the Institute at Trivandrum is thirty and 
that at Ernakulam is 60. Only port time diploma courses 
in shorthand and tiQpewriting of 2 years duration are 
c inducted at Trivandrum. 

The Institute at Ernakulam offers courses In 
six different comi-nercial subjects and coaches the 
students_ for the Kerala Government Technical Examination 
in concerned subjects. The following are the subjects 
taught in the Institutes typev^riting, shorthand, 
accountancy, theory and practice of commerce, banking, 
commercial geography. Duration of the course is 
2 years for higher grade course. 

8 . 1.11 Private Commercial Institutes: - 

A number, of private comrAercial Institutes in the 
State are' recognised by the Government; they are engaged 
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in coaching students for the following courses: 

1. -^ypevjriting (Both f-ialayalam and English) 

2. Shorthand (Malaya lam and English) 

3 . Accountancy . 

4. Theory and Practice of ConTnerce. 

5. Commercial Geography. 

6. Banking. 

There are about 960 recognised Coi.-imercial Institutions 
throughout the State. Most of the Institutes deal v;ith 
shorthand and typewriting only. Only few Institutions 
in each district deal \\dth the remaining subjects 
mentioned above. The Governiuent commercial Institute 
at Ernakulam is the only commercial Institute under public 
sector to deal v;ith similar courses. 

Tjie Industrial Training School s"-- . 

The trades taught by these schools are related 
to blacksmdthy/ carpentry/ moulding, plumtiing/ weilding, 
dress-making stenography, painting and sheotmetal work, 
etc. Besides these, civil and mechanical engineering, 
drought Diaansiiij.', electronics. Radio and Television 
repairing, Re^rigeratfort and Air-conditioning are some 
of the popular trades taught by these schools. 
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S. 1.13 Sch-Jcls of Nursing 

,■*.3 pointed out in Chapter V, there are several 
Institutions iraparting training in nurshing, 

9.1.14 Teach ers Tr ain in g 

'T number of institutions lorovide the trainings. 
Heed for Dive rsific ation s— 

It is obvious from the above description that 
inost or the training facilities relate to engineering 
trades, apart from the traditional fields of civil/ 
mechanical, eloctricai and cheraical engineering, subjects 
like electronics, instrument technology’, printing 
technology, textile technology, air-conditioning 
and refrigeration, public health engineering etc. are 
taught mostly in, polytechnics. Ho’wever, the number of 
females specially those from rural areas constitute a 
small fraction under these categories. 

Women tr-ainees are mostly concentrated in 
trades related to garment making industry such as 
needled v^ork and dress making, costume design and 
dress making, tailoring and enbroidery. They are 
also important in c curses dealing vj-ith commercial 
practice specially short hand and typewriting. There 
are some institutions giving training in traditional 
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vocations like rattaning and basket making. Kora mat 
weaving, handloorri weaving, craft etc. But the nimber 
of such institutions is limited. These impressions are 
confirmed by our field surs/ey data on familiarity 
v;ith different vocations by rural \vomen in Quilon district. 
Table 8,1 gives the relevant information. It is ciavious 
that the largest proportion (30.71^) of thorn are familiar v/ith 
tailoring and embroidery.; Typevrriting is also important, 
other important categories of coursej^the traditional 
works like cashew processing, coir works and agriculture - 
related v/orks. 


Table 8.1 ' 

Fainiliarity with Different Vocations 


SI. 

No. 

Categories 

Frequency 

Percentage 

1. 

Agricu 1 tur e rel at ed v7orks 

36 

10.34 

2. 

Cashew Processing 

66 

18.96 

3. 

Coir Works 

22 

6.32 

4. 

Bamboo, basket & Hat making 

17 

4.88 

5. 

Other industries 



6 . 

Tailoring and anbroidery 

107 


7. 

Typev/riting 

27 

7.75 

8. 

Teaching 

30 


9. 

Others 

28 

8.04 


Total 

348 

100.0 
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It 'is, therefore, clear that the bulk of the training 
faeilities a’v?' ail able to rijral women are related to 
vocations associated v;ith garment industries, shorthand and 
typewriting and teaching = An analysis of courses of study 
of 97 fom'ially trained •;<: employed women showed that 22% 
had ce^acher' s training 33% typev/riting . and 24% tailoring. 

It may be said that even now there is further scope for 
expansion of these programmes in viev/ of the established 
market for ready-made garments and increase in demand for 
shorthand and typewriting v/ork associated with the expansion 
of the tertiary sector- "wt: it is also obvious that these 
vocations by themselves would prove inadequate to the task 
of providing training to a rural v/omen on any significant 
scale. tJob~opportunities are after all restricted. This, 
thefafore, underlines the urgent need for diversification of 
trades and voc.ations in vriiich training should be provided. 
8.3. Brrphasis on New Vocations s - 

In an earlier chapter, we have made a strong plea 
for relating training programme to job opportunities- 
Hence it i s necessary to present information on the 
occupation-wise pattern of job availabilities so as to 
find out its implication for training programme. 
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Table 8.2 gives the infonnation with respect to 12 4 
rural woraen who were employed and \-;ho responded to the 
relevant question. A majority o£ them are employed 
in cashew and coir industries, the traditional domains of 
fanales. .^long those in the tertiary sector, teachers 
are prominent. This Is due to (a) v/ide network of schools 
ana parallel colleges in the district and (b) marked 
preference for teaching profession among educated females. 


llie parallel colleges, denoted by the term tutorial colleges 
elsewhere in India, are usually raanned by unemployed 
educated youth and offer coaching for different public 
examinations from liigh School to degree level for both 
boys and girls. ■ 


Table ~ 8.2 

Occupational Distribution of t h e Employed Women 


SI. No. Activity 


Percentage 


1 . Agriculture 8 . 06 

2. Rubber Tapping 2-42 

3. Cashew Industry 42.74 

4. Coir Work 12.90 

Sof • \-fOther\=ThdU;Stj^VVf" ^ 4.03 

6. Teachers 21.77 

7..::;yf^ X:-;: Whiter Collar ^ Job: 6y»'45^ 

8, Others 1.61 


Total 100.0 
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nowever, the course of our field 

survey, we v/ere told again and again by Gcverni-nent 

oj.^ic^als both at the oState as iveii as district and 

local b^ei that, training facilities should be 

encouraged in new vocations . it was pointed out , 

■chat the traditional industries -where bulk cf ,t be 

rural women have been absorbed so far are either 

decaying or stagnent. They are not in a position 

to provide full tlrae -Jobs even to those already 

engaged and the wage rates are comparatively lower. 

thrust of the vocational training prograrrne 

thv_rofore, lie in nontraditional trades ' 
and crafts. 

It IS interesti.ng to note that this view 

is also supported by the rural « 

j iura . woiiioii themselves.- 

Table 8.3 gives information on preferences 

expressed by the riaral unen^^loyed females. 

L.O 1^1 xe roreo'n i ru-r 

t:aD.ie only 9 

por cent Of the unetployea fo-„nlos wouLh prefet 

«)rking In cashew prooeselna anh oolr la- - ■ 

v^urKs industrit: 

despite the fact that a 

3 majority or the already 

omployed females i . 

are working in th r^m cp ■■ 

J -u cnem. inis clearly 



Table ^8.3 

Preferred Nature of Mork of Unornployed Females 


SI. 

No . 

Categories 

2 

Frequency 

3 

Percentage 

4 

1. 

Agriculture 

53 

11.06 

2. 

Cashevj Processing 

3S 

7.51 

3. 

Coir WorJi' 

9 

1.87 

4. 

Rubber vyork 

2 

0.41 

o . 

Match making 

7 

1.46 

6. 

* « 

Plastic Industry 

28 

5.84 

7. - 

Vjoaving 

24 

5.01 

8. 

Craft Work 

15 

3.13 

9. 

Stone Work 

1 

0.20 

io. 

Tailoring/ Embroidery 

126 

26.30 

IT. 

Teacher 

. I'W 

2.08 

12. 

White Collar job 

32 

6.68 

13. 

Typewriting 

19 

3.96 

14. 

Nursing ' 

■ 1 ■ 

0.20 

15 . 

Household jobs 

8 

1 .67 

16. 

Handicrafts (clay/ matS/ 
Bamboo and basket) 

7 

1.46 

17. 

No preference 

89 

18.58 

18. 

Others 

/eT2/; ■ 

2.50 


Total 

479 

100.0 
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shovrs thoir' rrisirked. Preference against the traditi onal 
Industries Tnc table shov/s that the highest proportxon 
of the uneiuployed women respondents prefer tailoring ana 
allied jobs laarket for -.viiich has G;onsiderably orpanded 
during the last ten years. A suostantial proportion 
v/ould prefer emplpirTnent in the tertiary sector specially 
teaching, ty;pu;V/riting, and white collor jobs. It is 
also obvious that the preference for nurshing, a 
traditional field in Kerala, is also very lox?. Tnis 
could be b...;cause the different States in the country 
have developed their own nursing schools and are no' 
longer dependent on Kerala nurses as they used to be 
before. In response to another question, about 75 
per cent of the respondents gave their preference for 

receiving training for nev/ vocations. 

8*4 Suggestions of Rural Women s- 

Diiring our field survey, we had as3ced rural 
'women to give their suggestions on the vocations in which 
they should be trained. Their vievrs are given in table 8.4. 
It is seen that the largest number of respondents 
(33 per cent) suggested tailoring and allied vocations 
such as embroidery and stlching for training women. 
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Table » 8.4 



Suggested Vo 

cations for 


ninq by 

Rural 

Women 

for 





chaviselv 

ya o 





SI. 

Mo. 

Categories 

MPC 

PA 

PN 

1 J. i ill 

TRI 

VEL 

TOTAL 

TAGS 

1 . 

Pou 1 1 ry/Da iry 

20 

12 

10 

13 

13 

5 

81 

6.55 

•» 

■'•leaving 

6' ■ 

17 

13 

46 

4 

15 

101 

8.17 

3 . 

Pl:iStic work 

37 

36 

22 

28 

17 

28 

168 

13.60 

4 • 

Cane/Bamb.,')o 

3 

2 

4 

3 

22 

10 

24 

1.94 

5. 

C 1 ay mode 1 1 ing 

5 

17 

5 

7 

1 

17 

52 

4.21 

5 . 

Book binding 

2 

14 

4 

10 

1 

14 

45 

3.64 

7. 

Match Factory 

18 

12 

6 

6 

19 

22 

83 

6.72 

8 . 

Cashew vrork 

- 

3 

15 

3 

18 

3 

42 

3 . 40 

9 . ^ 

Candle making 

«" 


10 

1 

- 

20 

31 

2.51 

10. 

Basket & Mat 
making 

14- 

8 

21 

■ 16 

11 

7 


6.22 

11., 

Tailoring 

27 

42 

45 

38 

33 

43 

228 

18.46 

12. 

Bnbroidery 

15 

16 

18 

14 

17 

9 

89 

7.20 

13 . 

Stiching 

35 

13 

11 

6 

26 


91 

7.36 

14. 

St r ac h ,, Rabb er 
and Coir 

11 

■ 


28 



39 

3 . 15 

.15. 

Typev/riting 

1 

■ >i. ,v 

4 

i; : :ii : ^ 

: 5 ;■' : 

3 

14 

1.13 

16 . 

Other 

ill I' ' 

1 


6 


9 

70 

5.66 


Total 

216 

vBm'k 

198 


191 

205 

1235 

100.00 
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i'-ext conies tne preference for training in plastic i.-or-]- 
x -'llovve'~A oy v'/e 'iving , poultry a.nc3 dairy* ■'/ery few 

suggested engineering and allied trades. .Jibout nine 
per Gene suggested vveeiving even though there is 
consiaerable under utilisation of installed capacit''.'- 
in h.andloom sector due to shortage of yarn and bottene- 
cks in marketing. However, the situation may ease '.vith 
the government s ackage of measures to boost this 
sector. A deeper analysis reveals inter panchayat 
Variations too. While, many respondents from the 
coastal panchayat of Thevalakara desire training in 
coir processing and v/eaving, those forra Mallaphuzha- 
cherry want training in livestock management and rubber 
i.nd starch making . rn the secondary sector, the 

needs identified relate primarily to decentralised 
vaanufacturing in labour intensive tiny sector like 
boor rinding, cane v/ork, clay modeling, candle ivaking, 
^tc . Anotha-r V'^cation suggested by 6.15 per cent of 
respondents was training in animal husbandry activities, 
i-iany of the vocations indantified for training pertain 
to processing of locally available products like 
tapioco, ruboer, coconut, screwpine and clay* 


8.5 
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P riority f or Trainlnq in Mode rn 
H qu 3 aho Id Ind u st r ie s i 

It has been stated in earlier cheipters that 
rural ivornen cannot make themselves absolutely free from 
household responsibilities such as childcarO/ house- 
keeraing, cooking etc. A £ev; of then'i, such as unmarried 
women, or those 'without ciuldren or those with doruestic 
help, are I'.o doubt, in a position to work anywhere, 
though oven they ^^70uld also prefer working as near their 
home as possible. Moreover, on account of the household 
responsibilities, bulk of rural women would find it 
difficult to be away from their home continuously for 
a period of 8 to 10 hours as would be required if 
they work in a factory or .an office. : It follows from 
the above that provision of gainful employraent in their 
own houses is the best strategy for the fulk of rural 
x-j'omen at least for the naxt ten to fifteen years during 
which wc' do not expect any marked change in their 
socio-economic condition. 

Our rural wonnen have a long tradition of 
carrying on household industries extending over 
centuries. If we analyse table 8.4 we find that 
most of the vocations suggested for training are those 

k'i'iA, ^ l.,;/:,/;--,'.;.'. ■■■ p. ■ ,A",A'.',1 A;';' , rA A;A;,'P^ '1A.;1:'AI.,P p,;, '/.A'^ :A,A.A: A'lApi.i., ;■ ,;^::',''".r.::.':'Aa>^'A;|„ 

A;::A:;:;A;A-;'Avi:y;,,V::..;y;^ A:--:'a::.a ,i;, ■' ,.^"'"A;A'"A'',y ;.'',':A'';,; ■' ' u yi;'-"'' ..I'"-; 'y'''A"';'''y'. aa,:V', a,.AAy'A,A /A'p;AV:y-y:Ayyp,yy.^iA;.:yiy ,y:uy,^vy.'A::A■^:y^yy,;^^ 

:|AA;;c::;:A:kv;yi:!i^.^h;::'':':Ay::J;y;A|::yyf:;:::;y::y^-^ 

'^^A'y^AyA.f;>/::;A:;A;;yyy,i;:,y:yy|v:.yyy;.p;:iyA:i 
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ivhich can be carried on in the household itself. 

It is/ hovrever, also known that the traditional 
household industries are stagnant or decaying. The 
average earnings from them a.re also lov:. This, therefore, 
underlines the need for developing non-tradition<al 
industries which can be decentralised at the household 
or village level. The reason 'why tailoring, embroidery, 
garment making etc. became so popular is precisely 
because of this. The raw-matsrial (cloth) can be 
distributed in households & finished products collected 
by the contact men. The rates are also higher than 
those in traditional industries. Hence the marked 
preference of rural viamen for this type of training. 

The preference for plastic work, clay modelling, 
back binding etc. can be explained in similar terms. 

Another trade of a similar type that we 
Would like to recommend is alectronics e.g, radios, 
transistors, calculators, voltage stabilisers etc. 

A number of households in a village can form a 
rural women cooperative which can secure order 
from or work on behalf of the Kerala State Electronic 
Development Corporation or other electronic firms. 
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■Liio irav/ materials may be distributee! to vronien members 
of the cooperative for f>roduction & assembly. Sach woman 
may specialise on a particular , job and should be paid 
on -a piecerate basis, -^’rocureiaent of rav; material and 
ra-arketing should be the responsibility of the main 
firm. Vv’e understand that some scheme like this has 
already been initiated by the Kerala State Electronic 
Development Corporation. We suroport this and ^-/ould like 
this to be extended further. Soap, candle, matches 
agarbati, polythene ba^, ice-cream cups, printing and 


book binding, ceramics tiles furniture marking, 
textile dyeing and printing, paints, varnishes, 
ink, lamp shades, badges, artificial flowers, musical 
instruments, bakery and confectionary, exercise books, 
processing of agricultural products toys, paintings 
etc. appear to be other such industries provided 
appropriate organisations for supply of raw materials 
and sale of output are evolved. l'fec?.t vocation to 
include in this category vjould, therefore, essentially 
depend upon organisational considerations. 

All such modern industries which can be 
decentralised at the household and village level ^^^ithout 
rise in costs should be .given the first priority in 
training for rural women. 
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8.6 . Other Household Industries s- 

It is, hovjever, obvious that the above 
industries by the-nselvas cannot absorb a.xl the rural 
women. Training should, therefore, be provided in otner 
household industries also i.e. the traditional ones 
like spinning, .h ■'ndloom weaving, coir i^crks, nandicarafts, 
mat-making, basket-making otc . Rural. v.'Omon are 
generally familiar v/ith these vocations . because of the 
irafomal training that they receive. This is hereditary 
ramilial, or on the job, Thi^ objective, of the training 
prograiftrne in such cases is to raise the standards of 
skill , so as to increase the _:,>rod\ictivity, and earning 
capacity of workers. . . 

In this connection, it ^may be mentioned that 
the. State IKhadi and Village Industries Board has 
embarked upon. a Special dEmployment Programme to find 
employment opportunities to one lakh people in the 
State through Kh.adi and village industries. The idea 
is to provide employment to 100 persons in each 
Panchayat which number about lOoo in the State. 

5C% of the employment will be under Khadi Sector and 

the other 5 Cgi., under village , industries .and of the 

total one lakh persons, 65% will be for women. A„^..>ropriat 
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t 'raining programme ir keeping with t''',is em.pl o'^TOent 
generation pa-ograFame should be initiated. 

® Agr Q“ -ba.»ed V'cca tions 

.V*.. ' 

Agriculture is a primary Gccupation and is 
practi-sed in the village itself. Moreover/ the gr-ivrth 
of industries is not expected to be so fast as to 
absorb surplus labour povrer. Hence, employm.ent 
for the nev7 entrants to the labour force in rnirai 
areas has to be found in agriculture related activities. 
That is why Government ■ has been putting increasing 
enphasis on the development of agriculture and allied 
activities. In this connection, there seems to h e 
some scope for several industries processing agricultural 
and horticultural products such as food canning and 
preservation, taipioca starch raaking, activated 
charcool, toys and buttons out of coconut shall, 
vinegar and jam out of cashew apples, etc. Other 
related activities are dairying and poultry. In 1974--75, 
livestock numbered 8,994,90 and poultry 49,36,469 lakhs. 
Promotion of animal husbandry and poultry is an 
important component of rural development programmes 
specially those designed to improve the condition 
of the rural poor such, as the SFDA or the IRD. 






^ T =nboi-iv. banks nave also been 

.part from GOV ernir.ental suL. . / 

• ..--nsforourchaseoflivestock.- 
iirectecl to give -oane far o 

poultry* a £ ,, . . _ 

. T..1S is an 

r.n+- ial in this sectoi • 

for 0rnp 1 oyrn pOv-.u . j, ■ 

, , , 1 ... by * 1 -^ 6 -. -.v-men. They should, 

aotlylty which car. Ds handlu y -■ ^ 

for impr'ov.ed dairy one 

therefore, be given - - vim 

-m -os in vocati-jns libe Hd-king 
poultry practices as well ciS i 

..TV ,, f a-i-i. ii^-ire also maximum 
o f g€^c 3. pouff'ry 

or cautLo r^eo i ^ ^ ,,-,-.vetinq links are 

V- -v'riv-d if appropriate marketing 
advantage can be dpriv^J ir x 

established. 

ft 8 ■ fti s heries ,l _.ilo££££^° °' 

. v-o-rala accounts for about 2byo oi 
Tne State of Keraia accj 

1 t-im -in the country. Fishing 
the total fish prouuctian 

4 -i.m .of over 3 lakh people 
is the traditional occupa - 

- 4 - 4 - Ita annu-'l catch is estimated over 

in the State. its ennu 

Fich vias figured as an important item 
4/20,000 tonnes** ^ 

t'lis state. Fishing has witnessed sign.^r^can.- 
of exi^ort £r3m this star^. 

growth in the laet few years. There are, ah cut 150 
plants, 100 auich freesln., 40 canning engaged in tne 
■ processing, Of fish industry in the state. Kcny subsidiary 
industries Uhe refrigeration, cano mahing, boot m.-. xng, 

. . manufacture of fishing nets, gears and tackles, cartons 
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and packaging cases hnve also come uxj in a big way 
in the State. It is ostirnatad that about 5.5 lakh 
persons are engaged in the vax'ious branches of the 
fish industry- Rural o* omen have traditionally been 
engaged in fishing. Hovjever/ according to a study 
conducted by the Centre f or Development Studies, 
Trivandruiri, the new developments in fishing have 
adversely affected the employment of v;omen. This 
finding, was, of course, disputed by the representatives 
of the State Fisheries Department v;ith whom we had 
discussions. But even they adinitted that the 
Department does not run any training programme for the 
women engaged in fishing industry. There is obviously 
a good scope for training programrae in fishing and its 
ancillary industries such as fish net making, fish 
p: eservation processii g and marketing etc. 

Forest, which is a rich source of industrial 
rav 7 materials, occupies an area of 10,82,000 hectares 
in Kerala. All districts except /Allepey shrcre forest 
land of the State. Hard and precious tirabers like 
Rose™v;ood and Teak for various purposes, soft woods 
for pulp, packing cases, : plywood etc. bamboo for the 
products ranging from paper to handicraft items. 
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cAiies, ivory, hoyias I’C etc. are important joroauce 
from Kerala forests. Women are already engaged in 
up minor forest products & in oasl'Cst making etc. v; 
tro-ining, their productivity and earning power can 


picking 

ith 


increase. Training for forest based products will be 
specially useful for tribal vjomen. 

8.9 Other Vocations -- 

Hie existing trades/vocations in the engineering 
and service sectors such as civil, mechanical, electrical 
chtanical and instrumentation engineering etc. on the 
one hand and typewriting, short hand, commercial practice, 
teaching & nursing on the Jther hand may continue. At 
the same time, advantage may be taken of several new 
activities and institutions v/hich are going to be 
established by the Government specially in rural areas 
for their development. These include schemes for rural 
marketing, warehousing, development .of credit and 
C'voporative institutions, opening of primary health 
centres, adult education centres etc. Unless ’women are 
piroperly' trained- many of these activities or programmes 
will bypass then' as they have done in the past. Hiey 
can occupy managerial and administrative positions 
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in these provided they are trained for the purpose. One 
difficulty is that they have to compote with men for 
all of these positions. The feasibility of earmarking 
certain jobs for them may be exjolorod and appropriate 
training provided. Some of the now jobs in the terti.ary 
sector may include, creche-mother, family planning 
promoter, primary health v/orker, mid'wifery and child 
health care, bus conductor, tourist guide, traffic 
constable and hotel staff. 

S.IO Surnnunq up;- 

We have given a long list of trade s/vocat ions 
training in which may be introduced/ strengthened. 

The list is illustrative rather than exhaustive. We 
have been more concerned with throv^ing light on the 
main considerations that should be taken into account 
while idv3ntifying trades or vocations for training. 

These are for women having different levels of education. 
Bulk of them are for th.sc who are below matric as 
it is they who constitute the majority. 

The illustrative list of' tradcs/vocations 
suggested for training is given below. 







Modern household indus c rios s- 

Tallorirg, garrnent-'-making, erabroidery ate, 
>..:lectronies, soap-raaking, canal a-nriaking, matches, 
agarbati, polythene bags, ice-cream ^printing ana 

back binding, ceramics, tiles, furniture rnakin-g, 
ttixtile dyeing .and printing, paints, varnishes, ink, 
lamp sha.des, badges, artificial fiov/ers, rrii.islea.i- 
instruments, bakery and c jnf ecti .mary, exercise d loks, 
processing of agricultura.l products, toys, paintings etc 
O ther h ^usehold industries s - 

Spinning, handloom -weaving, coir works, „ 
handicrafts, mat-making, basket making etc. and other 
industries to be promoted by the Khadi & Village . 
industries 3oard- 
.ia ro-based V ocationg ^" 

Pood canning and preservation, tapioca starch 
mailing, activated charcool , toys and buttons of 
coconut shell, vinegar ^ond jam out of cashes apples, 
dairying and poultry, cattle feed and poultry feed. 
Fisheries and Forests ;- 

Fish net making, fish preservation, processing 

y 

and marketing, ' a number of forest based products. 
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Other Vocations S" 

Civil, i-nechanical, electrical, chemical, 
instrumentation engineering etc, typev/riting, shorthand, 
commercial practice, teaching, nursing, creche-m:)ther, 
primary hcialth worker, family planning promoter, 
midwifery, child health care, bus conductor, tourist 
gude, traffic constable, staff, cooperative 

staff, credit staff, village warehouse man<3ger, marketing 
i nsjpecti on _ etc . ^ , . 
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QliAPT aR IX 

'org4MSatijii^i igpscrs 
9.1 Existing Clrganisational Pat tor ns ” 

Educr: iiional and training faci-litiss in tachnica-l 
and vocational fields is iinparted by n, variety of ins tit a- 
tions in Kerala. These iastitutions are open to males' as^ 
well as females. ' 3 onB ins.tlt'atio ns are exclusively for 
female candidates. For example there a.re three women’s 
Polytechnics and one Wonen’s I.T.I. Some institutions are 
run by the Government and some by the private individuals 
or associations. For exanple, there are three categories 
oi industrial schools, (l) 15 schools are directly managed 
by the Government through its Department of Technical 
Sducation, (2) 99 schools are private but are recognised 
by the Department of Technicl Sducation and are allowed 
to present students for public examination. (3) In 
addition to the tv/o categories mentioned above, there are 
innumerable privately owned unrecognised industrial schools 
throughout the State. Ther^a schools are not governed by 
any rules framed by Government, though they follow the 
syllabus approved by the Government and prepare students 
for the Public Examinatiotis. But these schools are 
andiOt.pped in so far as tney are barred from presenting 
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st^%ents to the public examinations direct. It is understood 
that they depend on recognised schools for sending up students 
for the public exanilration?. . 

The institutions run privately can get grant from 
the Government and a large number of them do take advantage 
of this facility, 'VKong the grnnt-in-aid schools there are 
a few schools run for the Harijans and approved for special 
aid by the Harijaa Helfara Department. The Department provides 
certain concessions to the Harijan students of these 
institutions. 

The Department of Technical Education controls 
and coordinates technical education in the State at several 
levels under advice from the uni^'•ersitiss and State Board 
of Technical Education. It is headed by the Directorate of 
Technical Education and is supervising the functioning of 
and payment of grants to private commercial and industrial 
schools under the Grants-in-aid Scheme , 

The Department is engaged in imparting technical 
education through the various categories of Technical 
Institutions both under Government and Private Management. 

The selection a nd allotment of students to various technical 
institutions viz., Engineering Colleges and Poly- technics 
both under Government and Private Managements are done by 
the Director., The Department grants various kinds of 


■■.■-v dvv- -J 
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cholfirships to the star nts undergoing ta :hnical 
education. 

The control of acadeniic matters in respect of 
the Engineering GollegeiS rests with the universi-ties to 
which they are affiliated and the t of se-yeral other 
institutions -at and bslov the Diploma- level with the 
State Board of Technical Education. The Degree Examimtions 
are conducted by the respective universities and the 
other examinations by the Examination Wing of the Department 
of Technical Education on behalf of the State Board of , 
Technical Education. 

The State Board of Technical Education is the 
highest advisory board in the State to advise both the,. 
Government and the DepartnEnt of Technical Education in 
matters of Policy in technical education. The affiliation 
:)f new institutions and courses, of studies at and below 
diploma level fall within the, purview of the..Bga.rd. Bor 
academic .matters at and below the Diploma level, 'there is 
a Board of fc>-tudias in Engineering and Technology which 
advises the State Board of Technical Education. The Board 
has 36 members including officials and non-officials. The 
Educat.ion Minister is the Chairman and the Director of r 
. Teclmical Educati'on is the Member-Secretary., 
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There are a large number of technical and -yocational 
institutions which are managed and controlled by other 
departments of the .Government, For example, the 15 
Industrial Training Institutes (the ITIs) which run courses 
in different trades - some for the duration of one year and 
some for two years, are under the control of Director, 
Employment and Training, Department of labour. 

The Departments of Harijan and Tribal Welfare of 
the Kerala State Goverriment have been running a large 
number of training centres as well as production-cum- 
training centres for the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes members in cottage industries and crafts like 
ha ndloom weaving, carpentry, cutting and tailoring, coir 
works, kora grass, basket making etc. The stipends to the 
trainees is also paid and controlled by these Departments. . 

The Department of animal Husbandry runs its own 
programme of Training of Farmers in Li-''ostock and Poultry 
Bearing Practices . The Kerala .Agricultural University 
runs a livestock .Assistants Training course of 11 months 
duration to the SSLG Holders. 

The Central Social Welfare Board Sanctions grants 
to a number of voluntary agencies in the State for conducting 
vocationa,! training courses. 66 Institutions were assisted 






in the current year 
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V 3 If are officers 
50 candidates fo 


. ^’he Kerala State Council for Child 
(Ba.lsev: -as). ’ ’Sach centre trains about 
r a one year course. The traind.ng helps 


the Balsevikas to work in Balwadi as, Greches , 


'Jursary s choc Is ^ 


Day caro contras . and Rocreatiodn oontros* Since 19783^ •too.-i council 

has also started 3 trai.ning institutions to train Angahvradi 
xwrkers of the IGD3 progranioE. The' entire expenditure for the 
Programe is net by the social lolfai'e Department, goTernment 
of India through the India Council of Child Welfare. 

Training for liirsing and para-medical staff has good 


coverage and quality. Along with modern medicine there is 
a wall developed system of indigenous medical system in Kerala. 
There are 9 GovarnnBnt schools and 51 private schools for 


General Nursing. For the trai.ning of 'ANM there are 4 
Government schools and 8 Private schools. The sM schools 
have provision for training the Multipurpose Health workors 
too. Sanction has alread/ been accorded by Government to 
open 4 new training schools for Multi-purpose Health workers 
' (Female) at Quilon, Kottayam, Trichur and Malappuram with 
14o annual admission. ' 

9.2 Suggested Or ganlsationi- 

It is obvious from the above survey .that vocational 
education is managed by both government 'as well as private 
agencies and that several departments of the government are 
involved in this field. We recognise the role that private 
enterprise has played in the development of technical and 
vocational education in. the State. But, as v;s mentioned 
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in aarliar chapters all is not \,/g 11 with the nanagoment 
of private institutions. Teachers are not well paid in a 
number of them. Several of them depend more or lass 
completely on government gr. nt. ft fow are run as profit- 
making institutions. ¥e, therefore, feel the need for greater 
irr.rolment of the governiront in the organisation of vocational 
training programme. Tho rural women included in our sample 
also feel public agencies should assume more responsibilities 
in this respect. To a question as to who should organise 
vocational training programiie, about 49 percent mentioned 
government, 41 percent Panchayat and 9 percent Mahila. Mandel, 
Most of them (90 percent) are also in favom’ of local 
contribution by way of building facilities, finance and labour. 
¥e are in agreement with this viewpoint. ¥o, therefore, 
suggest that the government should taka initiative in 
organising training facilities in cooperation with local 
communities which may be asked to contributo in terms of 
building, finance and labour etc, to the extent. that they can. 
Tho institutions thus established may be managed by a corcmittoe 
consisting of local representatives -and .government' officials. 
ht the same time, the working of tte existing private 
institutions should be regulated and standardised so that they 
observe rainimm standards with respect to teaching, workshop 
facilities and staff. Cover nnpntal grant to them, fixed 





ssvsral J 0 ars ago, should also ba rsv is ed upward in bhu ' 
light of changes in the price level. 

We notice that the goverraental intervention' in 

the field of technical aM vocational training. is being 
exercised by several departments such as Department of 
Technical Education, Directorate of Sitiployrnent and Training, 
Harijan 4 Tribal Welfare Department, Social Welfare Board etc. 
We have seen, hov;, in the absence of any coordination between 
them? iBhere has been a fiop sided development of training 
facilities resulting in excess concentration in certain 
areas to the neglect of others. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the training works of different departments should be 
coordinated at the State and district level by constitutiDg' 
a State & District Committee , on vocational Training with 
representations of the concerned departments including 
inportant user departments such as Industries. The Department 
of Technical 'Sducation or the Directorate of Enploytistit and 
and Training may be declared the nodal department for this 
purpose'. The Pommittee should obtain data and information 
on all aspects of voentio nil training, publish thera, and 
advise on iip»ortant policy matters. Imp le mentation of any 
special programme such as the TKTSEM should bo supervised' 
by this committee or by the nodal Department on its behalf.' 

It is also suggested that the. fuaotion&ries of Panchayati Raj 
bodies, Khadi and Village Industries Board, Handloom Board 
etc. are also associated in the formulation and inplementation 
of the training programmes. 
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There should be periodic review, raonitoring 
ar ^ evoluation of the training programmes. Follow up 
studies on placement cf trainees should be conducted and 
the views of extrainees nay be obtained from time to time 
while reviewitig courses of studies, Appropriate organisation 
for this purpose should be established at all levels under 
the overall control of the departrrent given nodal 
responsibility. 

hs emphasized earlier also in this report, 
vocational training should not be viewed in isolation 
but should be related to programmes of employment generation. 
As regards rural women, priority in this connection should be 
given to develop self -employment programmes related to 
modern industries which can be carried on in the households. 
This xg-ould require an efficient organisation at the village 
or block level for supply of raw materials and marketing of 
pr oducts. Thus, at the micro level, organisation for the 
training of rural women should form a part of an overall 
organisation for bringing about their development through 
employment. For effective and quick results in this respect, 
there is need for setting up of Rural ¥omen*s Development 
Agency in each district. This would perform the tasks of 
formulation of training programmes, placement of trainees, 
oversee training-cum-production centres, take works from 
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large firirs on a sub-contracting basis, encourage forraation 
of industrial cooperatives of rural wonBn for raw neterials 
and rrarketing. It will perform these functions in coordination 
with other government agencies ard it will a.Lso be a me nicer 
of the coordination corrmittocs at both the district and 
State level, This^ Agency should utilise to a maximum extent 
feasible, the prevailing institutional infracture including the 
present tools and equipments, personnel, building etc. Its 
managing committee should comprise of representatives from the 
Departments of Technical Mucation, Employment and Training 
Industries, Panchayati Raj, Women and Social Welfare, Harijan 
and Tribal Welfare and the District Lead Bank, 

It is necessary to try the above schema on a pilot 
basis for three years in one or two districts. For this 
purpose, the district of Quilon or Trichur are suggested as 
we have found them more representative of the State as a 
whole. An Action Research Programme should be simultaneously 
Ir.unched sc that the experience is analysed and modifications 
introduced as and when necessary. This work may be entrusted 
to some research institution dealing with research in social 
sciences and administration. 

So far as organisation at the rational level is 
concerned, we do not envisage much 'change since we feel that 
schemes related to technical and vocational training for 



women should best ee handled at the 3tate level. 

The Centre should, continue to provide necessary technical 
a,nd financial support to the States and provide liason 
vjith international organisations. It should also provide 
a foruiuf or exchange of ideas and experiences of dif.ferent 

States. Froffi''’^time . to. tife^ it. should •Kia-ke' an overall' 

review of specific programfiiss across different States on 
corainon foittat so as to enable one State to learn from the 
experiences of others.' It should throw new ideas and 
suggestio.ns and provide the funds, if required upon to 
do so. Its role is that of a catalyctic agent. However, 
in order to ensure that the different departments of the 
Central Government do not give contradictory advice to 
their rospective State counterparts, it is necesvsary that 
there is some coordination between them with some 
department either labour or Rural Reconstruction or 
Education or Planning given the responsibility of 
coordination. 
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T^ffpnpTC.^TT' FiNDH TO-q AhD Racavii^igiP^'^T .^Sli ^ 


Chapter I 

(1) . The participation rate of rural \vaiT,>-n 

very low as compared to many developed and developing 
countries. ■ This, rate declined from 25.65% in 1961 to 
13.09% in 1971. However, the rates in rural areas 
are higher than those in urban areas. 

Chapter III 

t • ' — ri 1 "1 i ^ oT'cater than male 

(2) Female populati m m K^.ala is gL^a>.v,r 

(3.2) 

population. , ■ 

( 3 ) Kerala villages have little . resemblance to the 
villages in ->ther parts of the country. The 
settlement pattern sliows , a continuity. Hence uhe 
difference between the rural and the urban areas is 

(3.3 ) 

not so pronounced. 

•n . ^ T oTi ^.'inonc; nf-a-lv 84% of the oopulati'jn 

(4) According to 1971 census, nca..-i - j-/ ■ - 

1 (3.3) 

of the state is rural. 

(5) The rate of literacy in Kerala was 60.42% in 1971 

as against 29.45% in India. High rate of liueracy 
of v;omen (54.31%) and of rural people (59.2t»4) are 
two special features of the State. (3.6) 

(6) Representation of women is found in all types of 

^ . (3.9) 

-1*11 a-h r*! - 
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(7) During the year 1976-77, there were 3,25,196 
xvomen emi^loyees employed in the organised sector; 
the pr:)portion of women employment to total 

v/as 35.1 per cent. (3,10) 

(8) The number of women registrants in the Employment 
E>rchanges in the State was 249.3 thousands during 
1976-77 v/hlch increased to 379.0 thousands, during 
1978-79 indicating thereby a grovjing number of 

VvUimen job seekers. (3.10) 

(9) Unenployment , specially among . the educated is 

a grave problem. The problem of unemployment 
is the m.ost acute in this State. VJornen v/orkers 
belonging to agricultural labour households 
rerr.ain employed only for 135 days in a year as 
against the All- India average of 17?;. (3.11) 

(10) The wage rates in Kerala are generally higher 
than those in most of the other states in the 
country. Hovjover, even here-/ v/onv'.n earn loss 

than men specially in non-agricultural occupations- 

(3.11) 

Chapter IV 

(11) The participation rate of. female in the district 
of Quilon declined from 19.2C9^ in 1961 to 

12.87% in 1971. (4.3) 
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(12) The majority of the females (j 0.9'/4) are in tae 
active working age group of 16 to 25 years - at 

a^ stage most appropriate for xeGeiv-rng '/ocati .nal 

, . (4.9.1) 

training. 

(13) A maiority of women in the district have studies, 
upto middle school level. The literacy rate 
among females is as high as 82.4 per cent. 

Chapter V 

(14) As a result of the sustained efforts made in 
the past/ the State has developed a oroad based 
structure for providing tecnnical education at 
all levels. 

(15) Zipart from training centres, there are 23 
Production~cum— Training Centres in the State 
managed by the Department .'-f Harijan and Tribal 
Welfare. 

(16) Training in nursing is an important component 
of training for W'Xnen in rural & urban areas. 


(5.2.5) 
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Chapter VI 

(17) Sven now a majority of rural women (51%) are not 

familiar v/ith any vocati ,)n . 7*.nd most of the skilled 

rural women have received only informal or ^n the job 
training, uibout 28 per cent of the respondents 
were not even .aware of the vocational and technical 
training facilities. A substantial proportion 

of them are: not making use of the existing training 
facilities. (6.1) 

(18) Training facilities in the State should be 

expanded , (6.1) 

(19) Necessary extension measures may be taken for 

increasing the awareness and use of vocational 
training facilities. (6.1) 

(20) Training programmes for those having little 

education should be evolved and spread throughout 
the State. (6,1) 

(21) The number of scholarships and stipends is not 

adequate and should be increased. (6.2) 
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The distribution of existing training facilities 


13 very uneven 


;n as between different districts and 


between rural and urban areas. Most of the tacilitie: 
are concentrat.ed In urban areas of a few districts. 


Hence efforts should be made to start new 


.ning 


centres in rural areas and in those districts 
V7hich have less than their fair share s 3 that a more 


equitable distribution can be achieved. 

There are disparities in the distribution of 


(6.3) 


training facilities even v/ithin a district. Hence 
uraininq facilities be disoersed throughout a 


district so that the trainees con easily cort’iraute 


the distance. (6.3) 

(24) The position with regard to employment of women 

in doiyteciinics is n ;t at all satisfactory. (6.4) 

(25) The Industrial Schools have a majority of their 
instructors as women; but their level ;f omoluments 


are very low, (6.4) 

(26) The absorption of women in institutions of 

vocational training should be increased. (6.4) 

(27) The Production~cuni~ Training Centres suffer 


from several limitations. 


(6.5) 
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Chapter VII 

(28) As many as 76.63 per cent of our sample household 
women were not employed, .llmost all of them felt 
that rural v/omen experience vdifficulty in getting 
employment. They ejq^ressed the viev; chat acquisition 
of training vrould enhance their chance of getting 

a job. They also forsaw good prospect for 
marketing the piroducts that may iemerge as a result 
of training. (7.1) 

(29) It follows from the above that any lorogramme of 

vocational training must be related to job 
opportunities. (7.1) 

(30) Existing training facilities do not ensure 

employability. . , (7.1) 

(31) The existing training institutions sh-.ould 

review their programmes and make them job- 
oriented. (7.1) 

(32) It would be necessary to identify various sectors 
and activities which have greater scope for gainful 
anployment and assess manpower needs at different 

( 33 ) I'lanpower studies/ considered necessary for the 
above purpose/ should be , undertaken by groups 
of technical experts. 


(7.1) 



:3 4) training institutions should theraselves 

conduct periodic industrial and other surveys 

in their vicinity and Iceep themselves otherwise 

in contact with developmental activities so uhat 
they are aware of the trends in .employment and 

their implic.ations for training. 

(35) While preparing project reports and programivnes, 
information on number and shill coraposition of 
, persons to be aaployed may be provided. Information 

on time i>hasing sh^ould also be provided. (7.1) 

(36) Efforts should also -oe made t) etotimote job 
availability in terms of vari >us skiIIs m the 

(7.1) 

private sector. 

(37) Making an estimate ^f number of trainees 
to be trained is a continuous process and 
should be made the responsibility of concerned 
manpower organisation of the State Governn.ent. 

(7.1 ) 

(38) Rural women have exioressed a marked Y>referenGe 

for assured, full time and permanent employment. 

Ttie training programme should, therefore, aim 
at equipping theni to discharge their responsibilities 

(7.2) 


in these respects. 
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(39) A large majority of the forraally trained women 
have studied for a duration of one to three years. 

(7.3) 

(40) Government should explore the possibility of 

introducing short term courses of 6 to 12 months 
durati :»n. (7.3) 

(41) Facilities for part time training may also be 

created. (7.3) 

(42) Vocational training for rural women should be 

brought within the ambit of the programme of 
creches introduced by the Government. (7.3) 

(43) to self-eiaployment, training in 
entrepreneural dev eloxmaent should form an integral 


part of the training programme. (7.4) 

(44) Considering all aspects, there is no case for 

introducing mobile training centres. (7.5) 

(45) Government should encourage the establishment 

of Production-cum- Training centres. (7.6) 

Chapter VI II 

(46) Most of the training facilities relate to 

engineering trades. (8.1) 


(46) Most of the training facilities relate to 

engineering trades. (8.1) 
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(47) Bulk of the training facilities available to 

rural women are related to vocations associated 
with garment industries, shorthand and tyioew'riting 
and teaching. (h.2) 

(48) There is an urgent nt,'ed for diversification of 

trades and vocations in vjhich training should be 
imparted. (8.2) 

(49) Only 9 per cent of the unemployed females would 

prefer working in cash eW processing and coir 
works industries despite the fact that a majority 
of the already employed females are working in 
them. ' ^ ^ (£ . 3 ) 

(50) The thrust of the vocational 'training programme 
should lie in non-traditi mal trades and crafts. 

(8.3 ) 

(51) Largest number of respondents suggested tailoring 

and allied vocations such as embroidery and 
stitching as their preferred vocation for training, 
i'lext came the preference for plastic work f':)ll ')V/ed 
by weaving, poultry and dairying. (8.4) 

(52) There is a need* for developing training in non- 
traditional Industries which can be decentralised 
at the h msehold and village level. Electronics 
is one example. Several other examples are given. 
These should be given first priority in training. 


(8-5) 





f 
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(53) Training programme v/ith respect to the traditional 
household industries should aira at raising the 
standards of skill. (8. 

(5 4) Appropriate training- progranme in keeping with the 
ernployiaent generatin programme of the Khadi and 
Village In-dustries Board should be developed. (8. 

(55) There is. good scope for training in a number of 
vocations related to agriculture and allied 
activities such as dairying and poultry. A list 

is given. (8 . 

(56) There is a good, scope for training programme 

in fishing and forestry and. activities ancillary 
to them. - ^ (8. 

(57) Training programmes in several existing trades 

and vocations should continue. (8, 

(58) There is need to develop training programmes 

suilfetod to the requirements of nevr activities and 
institutions which are to be established by the 
Government specially in rural areas. A list of 
such activities is given. , (8, 

(59) The following is a list of s.ome of the trades/ 
vocations training in v/hich may be introduced/ 

. strengthened. 

The list is illustrative rather than 
exhaustive. (8 



• 



. 10 ) 


I 
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Modern household industries ; - 

Tailoring, garment-making, embroidery etc, 
electronics, soap-making, candle-making, matches, 
agarbati, polythene bags, ice-cream cQ.gs, printing and 
book binding, ceraraics, tiles, furniture making, textile 
dyeing and printing, paints, varnishes, ink, lamp shades, 
badges, artificial flowers, musical instruments, backery 
and confectionary, exercise books, processing of 
agricultural products, toys, loaintings etc. 

T he household industries ; - 

Spinning,, handloom weaving, coir, works, handicrafts, 
rnat-making, basket making etc. and other industries to be 
promoted by the Khadi T Village Industries Board. 

Aqro-based vocations s- 

Food canning and preservation, tapioca starch 
making,, activated charcool, toys and buttons of coconut 
shell, vinegar and jam out of cashe'si/ apples, dairying 
and peltry, cattle feed, and poultry feed. 

Fisheries and Forests s - 

Fish net making, fish preservation, processing 
and marketing, and a number of forest based products. 

Other Vocativons s- 

Civil, mechanical, electrical, chemical, instrumenta- 
tion engineering etc, typewriting, shorthand, commercial 
practice, teaching, nurshing, creciie mother, primary health 
v/orkers, family planning promoter, midx^ifery, child health 
care, bus condu.:Gtor, ..tourist guide, traffic constable, hotel 
staff, Gouperative staff,, credit staff, village warehouse 
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Chapter ix 

(60) Educational and training facilities in technical 
and vocational fields is imparted by institutions 
run by the Government and private individuals 

and institutions. (9.1) 

(61) The Department of Technical Education controls and 
coordinates technical education at several levels 
under advice from the Universities and the State 
Board of Technical Education. However/ several 

other departments of the Govermient such as Directorate 
of Etpl oyment and Training, Harijan and Tribal 
Welfare Department, Social Welfare Board etc. also 
run their own programme quite independently. 

(9.1) 

(62) Governinent should take initiative in organising 

training facilities in cooperation with local 
coram.unities. (9.2) 

(63) Working of the existing private institutions 

should be regulated and standardised. (9.2) 

(64) Government grants to private institutions should 

be raised in the light of changes in the price 
level. (9.2) 
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(65) Training work of diffarant departniants should be 
coordinated at the State and district le/el by 
constituting a state and district committee on 
vocational training v;ith representatives of the 
concerned departments including important- 

u sex' s • (5*2) 

(66) Ihe ©apartment of Technical Education or the 
Directorate of Bnployment and Ti~aining may be 
declared the nodal department for this purpose. 

(9.2) 

(67) The functionaries of Panchayati Raj bodies, 

I'Qiiadi and Village Industries Bocord, Handloorn Board 
etc. are also associated in the formulation and 
implementation of the training programmes. (9.2) 

(68) There sh.)uld be periodic review, monitoring 

and evaluation of the training programmes. Follow 
up studies on placement of trainees should, be 
conducted and the viev/s of ex-trainees may bo 
obtained fr.jm time to time vxhile reviov/ing courses 
of studios. Appropriate organisation for this 
purpose should be established at all levels 
under the overall control of the department 
given nodal responsibility. (9.2) 
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(69) 


(70) 


(71) 


(72) 


There is need for setting up of Rural Women's 
Dev e 1 Qpm en t Aq one v in each district. This 
would perform the tasks of formulation of training 
programmes, placement of trainees, oversee training- 
Gum~p reduction centres, take works from large 
firms on a sub-contracting basis, encourage 
formaticin of industrial cooperatives of rural 
v7oman for h me pr >duction of specific items. 


arrange for raw materials and marketing. (9.2) 

It is necessary to try the above scheme on a 
pilot basis for three years in one or two districts. 

For this purpose, the districts -jf Quilon or 
Trichur are suggested. (9,2) 

An action Research Programme should be simul- 
taneously launched so that the experience is 
analysed and modifications introduced as and when 
necessary. This work may be entrusted to some 
research institution dealing with research in 
social sciences and administration. (9.2) 

The,re should be some . coordination amongst the 
c >ncerned departments of the Central Government dealing 
with' vocational training. For this purpose either 
Labour or Rural Reconstruction or Education or 
Planning Department i^ould be given the responsibility 
of coordination. (9.2) 








(9.2) 
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